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Christmas ever will be the 
commemoration of the spirit of 
a little Child Who came to earth 
many centuries ago and received 
homage and gifts from Wise men. 
For this season the complexities 

and perplexities of life are dropped 
as if they were the old coats of old 
years, and all of us stand shining 
and glad and young in the presence 
ofa New Year. For this season 
we join, therefore, in the spirit of the 
children, if we are wise, and share 
with them the simple joys of gifts 
and give the homage that is due 
to their young purity. 
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Along the Garden Path 


UST as the busiest man in the world has time for Christmas 

joys, so may the tiniest dooryard yield a spot large enough 

for a living Christmas tree, a shining symbol which says to 
the holiday throng, “Here is a family that loves the spirit of 
Christmas and wants to share its Christmas happiness with 
you, our neighbor.” 

Knowing that some of you would be interested in a word or 
two about selecting the all-year-round Christmas tree for the 
dooryard, we asked the advice of one of the leading evergreen 
specialists of the country. This nurseryman says, “I can think 
of no use to which evergreens might be put that will give so 
much joy as a living Christmas tree. In the northern states, 
that is, north of a line from St. Louis to Philadelphia, spruces 
are most suitable. White spruce, Black Hill spruce, Norway 
spruce, and Colorado spruce are all excellent. In selecting a 
location for a permanent Christmas tree planting, it should 
always be borne in mind that these spruces develop a spread 
of branches 10 feet from the trunk of the tree, so that they 
should be set out 10 or 12 feet away from buildings. Select a 
spot which has plenty of sun and is free from the shade of trees.”’ 

If you wish to work your living Christmas tree into your 
shrubbery plantings, it will be advisable to give the plan of 
your plantings to the dealer from whom you buy your tree. 


F all the books of modern verse on the Better Homes and 

Gardens’ library shelf, the one which is apparently most 
read and best loved is, “The Melody of Earth,” a collection of 
garden and nature poems selected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
Three years ago when the book was new, it was most attractive 
in its neat, green jacket and clean, white pages, but today the 
book is thumb-worn and its pages interlined with pencil mark- 
ings. If you were to read thru the book, you would recall that 
many of the marked stanzas have been used with frontispieces 
in Better Homes and Gardens. “The Melody of Earth” is a book 
which sings of garden paths and birds, of trees and gardens of 
yesterday. 

We are mentioning this delightful volume here because it is 
Christmas and because you may have a friend who enjoys 
poetry. At least, someone may get an idea for a Christmas 
gift from this paragraph. 


ANOTHER book which your garden-minded friend or neigh- 
bor would enjoy unwrapping Christmas morning is—but 
this is not a shopping service column. If you are interested in 
books for Christmas offerings, send a 2-cent stamp for our 
bibliography of garden books and let it help you to decide what 
book to give Uncle James, who would rather work with his 
delphiniums than be president of the biggest concern in the 
country, or to Cousin Ruth, who cannot talk five minutes 
without mentioning her rock garden. Knowing what you want 


to buy is what takes the “hopping” out of Christmas shopping. 


VERYONE loves the Christmas spirit. Each one of you, 
however, would think it absurd for a family to spend a 
year’s income and a part of the reserve fund on the Christmas 
dinner. We could never approve such a program for individ- 
uals, but as a nation we are just as wantonly extravagant 
and shortsighted with our limited wealth of holly, ground 
pine, evergreen trees and other Christmas greens. Garden clubs 
and conservationists are making a great drive, urging persons to 
use living Christmas trees, or at least to buy trees grown es 
cially for that purpose, and to cut judiciously the holly and pr a 
greens for decorations. This does not mean a Christmas without 
beauty and decorations—rather, it means that if each of us is 
reasonably thrifty there will be holly and gay Christmas greens 
for all the years to come. 


F there is snow along your garden path on Christmas after- 

noon, may we suggest that the whole family try its hand at 
snow carving—a delightfully popular and healthful form of 
handwork? We have all made snowmen in our youth, but now 
the test is to see who can model other statuary worthy of 
notice. Two years ago a Minneapolis man and his two boys 
attracted city-wide attention by modeling a beautiful little 
church of snow, making it complete even to the lights which 
gleamed thru the windows. Last year boy scouts in a northern 
city built an Eskimo village. It is surprising what you can 
model with snow, and more surprising what a lot of fun the 
whole family can have at this sport. 


NE of the best things about Christmas last year was the 
great collection of home-designed Christmas cards which 
found their way to the editorial department of Better Homes 
and Gardens from the readers of this magazine. What a thrill it 
gave us to see these cards showing pictures of the new home, 
the garden path, drawings of lovely doorways, and silhouettes 
of charming Better Homes and Gardens’ children. It is not good 
form to ask for Christmas greeting cards, but if you design one 
this year which features your home or garden, we hope you will 
remember us. The better we know our readers and their home 
life, the more helpful can Better Homes and Gardens be made for 
you. 


E wish that we might send each of you a personal Christ- 

mas greeting showing the fine new home of Better Homes 
and Gardens with its well-equipped testing kitchen, its home- 
like offices, its efficient working quarters. The actual greeting 
card is impossible, so we shall just leave with you the mental 
picture of this new home, and say with sincerity, “A Merry 
Christmas.””—Editor. 


Better Homes and GARDENS, December, 1928 

















Arwater Kent 


RADIO 


IN THE HOME OF BOOTH TARKINGTON 


HE new idea in radio—the. Atwater Kent 52. 
‘Afieuion and speaker combined in a compact and 
beautiful cabinet only 30 inches high, 11 inches 
deep, 18 inches wide. It fits cosily into any small 
space—makes you say “ How convenient!” 


On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour—listen in! 


Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 


IN THE HOME OF ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


5 pm Christmas gift that keeps on giving. Words 
cannot describe the purity and depth of tone, the 
ease of selecting stations with the FuLL-viston Dial, 
the constant entertainment that modern radio brings. 


How you will enjoy listening! Do listen—at an 
Atwater Kent Pres, x r’s. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
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Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 





IN THE HOME OF WALLACE IRWIN 


ulT yourself in placing it. There are no restric- 
S tions. Model 52 is satin-finished on all four sides 
and the music pours through a speaker grille at the 
back as well as the front. Use the top as a small 
table, if you like. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 


Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 





Pe ee 


IN THE HOME OF IRVIN 8. COBB 


N= only all-electric but all-Atwater Kent. 
Atwater Kent makes every part, matches them 
all for harmonious action, tests every set 294 times. 
Only the largest factory could offer fine radio at 
such a price—$117 (without tubes). 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4759 Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OR three days I trav- 
Pees toward Arcadon, 

and after the third day, 
when evening came, I stopped 
torest upon the ridge of the 
mountain, for I was weary and could go no farther. 

As I sat beneath a rugged pine, I strained my eyes to 
catch a glimpse of this little mountain kingdom of which I 
had heard so much. Only the sound of a nearby mountain 
stream, tearing along its bed, broke the perfect quiet. All 
of my view was filled with moonlight. I could not sleep, and 
so I visited the valley thru my imagination. 

Along the flowery streets I walked; there were no side- 
walks, just paths thru the gardens which spread to the 
streets. Except for trellises, there were no fences. The 
homes were painted as tho arranged according to the spec- 
trum, for the colors of each blended into the next. Pleasing 
were the colors: heliotrope houses trimmed with the pinks 
of the sunrise stood next to cottages of lilac, and all sur- 
rounded with flowers of delicate tints and having gay 
foliage; tall trees made bowers of each dooryard; mignonette 
fragrance mingled with that of the heliotrope. 

Walking down the main road, I arrived at the public 
square, where stood a house built of purple wood from 
which grew tiny yellow flowers. It was stoutly built and had 
spacious windows which were ever open. I stopped in my 
walk to look thru one of the windows but I cannot describe 
what I saw. I went in. Was I mistaken at this great store 
of jewels unguarded? I hastened from the building, and 
accosted the next passerby. 

“T just had a peek at. the purple house. 
rubies that I saw in the glass jars?” I asked. 

“No, those were just crystals that we find in the moun- 
tains. Let us look in and see what you really mean.” 

Again I glanced thru the window. “What is that huge 
crystal?” I asked, pointing to what I thought was an ame- 
thyst. 

“You will pardon me, sir, but you had best speak to the 
gardener of Arcadon. He can tell you what you wish to 
know about this purple house.” 

“The gardener!” I exclaimed. 
know of the jeweler’s art?” 

“He it is who is our ruler. He knows the value and use 
of these stones.” 

I sought the head gardener of Arcadon. To him I eagerly 
put my question. “My good man, I have just visited the 
purple house; I gazed thru the window. What was it I saw?” 

“T am sure that I do not know. Thru the window you 
might have seen a few of our amethysts and rubies.” 

“Why, then, in one jar I saw rubies worth thousands of 
dollars.” 

“Well, you see, we never sell them; we trade these jewels.” 
He spoke so slowly that I was excited. “They are mere 
jewels, you know. We have no use for them. They are dead 
stones after we take them from their natural mountains. We 
usually send our rubies to a distant country called Armenia 
and get other rubies called cherries. We exchange amethysts 
for the browallias of South America. We ship our opals to 
China and receive pearlbushes. The Mexicans are willing 
to give us ladyslipper orchids for our emeralds, and for our 
bloodstones, the Americans send us bloodroot to brighten 
our woods in the springtime. Our mountain sides are cov- 
ered with what you call alyssum, or gold dust; all these 
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“What can a gardener 
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A Fanciful Country Where the Gardener 
Is King and the People Are Always Happy 
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plants we received for a few 
paltry pounds of gold. The 
majestic larkspurs, the dainty 
violets, and the rainbow iris 
we have obtained by exchang- 
ing for them, turquoises, sapphires, and topazes—”’ 

“But,” I interrupted, “why are you willing to exchange 
these jewels for the commonest wild flowers of other coun- 
tries?” 

He thought for a moment, then he said, ‘‘Because these 
jewels are as wild to us as these priceless wild flowers are 
to our world neighbors. Because we realize that flowers 
cannot be made, we gladly exchange our jewels for real 
plant gems.” 

I was puzzled by his explanation, but I was forced to be 
contented and left him to go farther along the journey which 
had been my goal for so long a time. 

I seemed to have crossed a hill, or did my thoughts 
merely change to another mood! I do not know, perhaps 
you would have been sure, had you been withme. But the 
truth must be told: I was hungry. I entered a grove where 
food seemed plentiful. I told the people whom I found 
there about Arcadon. I laughingly described how hungry 
I was and confidently thought that I might obtain food. 

He who was in charge came forward and said, “Do you 
desire something with which to refresh yourself? Such seems 
to be your hope, but you seem to have no plant-gem to give 
in return.” 

I was astonished at this quaint speech, but was forced to 
admit the lack. “I have gold, however,” I added hopefully. 

“Gold is not legal tender,” he said. “Gold does not grow. 
We demand something that grows, becoming better the 
older it becomes.” 

I was about to go away hungry, but an idea came. “Do I 
understand you do not want gold? You would not want a 
winter aconite, would you?” I added that it is a rare flower 
of shimmering gold, coming when snow is yet upon the 
mountains, and reaching into my pocket I took out three 
of the deadest-appearing and driest roots imaginable. 

“What!” he said, in astonishment. ‘You are willing to 
give these rare cousins of a buttercup to help us welcome the 
first rays of the setting sun?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Eat,” he said, and with these words I fell asleep and 
spent the night in perfect rest. I awakened early the next 
morning, for I was anxious to get an early start down into 
the valley and the true Arcadon. 

On my way to Arcadon I encountered a group of hunters. 
“Tell me, gentlemen,” said I, ‘“‘where is Arcadon?” 

“Arecadon?” repeated one of their number. “I do not 
know of such a town.” 

“Tt is a country,” said I, “where the gardener is the king; 
where the people are ever happy; where flowers bloom up 
to the bases of the buildings and billow out from the window 
ledges and garland the roofs and fringe the ponds and bedeck 
the maidens and are used instead of money. The sun shines 
thruout the day, and the breeze is so gentle that the air is 
balmy and birds sing from the bushes and the trees. “Time 
falls asleep in the afternoon and sunshine.’ Music is heard 
by all who work and those who work sing in their hearts—”’ 

“You have been dreaming,” interrupted the man, and gave 
me a peculiar glance. ‘“Arcadon is not in these parts but I 
wish it were, if that’s the sort of place it is.” 





_ 
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Youngsters must learn in the most natural, practi- 
cal way the fundamentally important details of 
what is to be later the vital stuff of their daily life 











T sometimes seems as if the 
American nation keeps its bal- 
ance by seesawing violently 


from one extreme to the other ex- 
treme! We do this in politics, as we 

do it in literature, and we certainly do 
it in our ideas of education, which are 
changing so rapidly and so enormously at 
the present moment. 

“Speak when you're spoken to, do as 
you're bid; shut the door after you—and 
you'll never be chid!’’ my Cape Cod grand- 
mother used to tell my mother. But my 
mother sent me enthusiastically to the 
new kindergarten, so that I might learn 
to play scientifically. By the time my own 
children were old enough for this educa- 
tional stage, I decided that they were 
much too advanced for it and were prac- 
tically wasting their time. I remembered 
that Froebel, the inventor of the system, 
had named it ‘Mother Play’ and that it 
really was a nursery affair. It seemed to 
me then, as it seems to me now too 
systematized and rigid. 

But this system had one good point in 
my kindergarten days: when it was over, 
for the day, it was over. 

It looks to me now as if, by the time I 
have grandchildren, their systematized 
day will never be over. I can’t see how, 
what with the professional attention that 
is being paid to their bodies, their brains, 
and their souls, they can hope to have 
ten minutes a day to themselves till they 
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Are Children 
People? 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


are grown; and by that time, even if they 
have the power to arrange for a little 
personal leisure, they may have utterly 
lost the taste for it, or, worse still, they 
may have become utterly incapable of 
using it even if they want to! 


OW this seems to me a terrible state 
of affairs, because it is in just this 
leisure, this margin of time to do what 
we please in, that you and I and every- 
body else in this world have developed 
what is called our personality, our real 
selves as distinct from anybody else. One 
of the funniest, and at the same time one 
of the saddest, aspects of the much- 
abused modern theory of allowing the 
child to develop its personality is that the 
educators who believe in it seem to think 
it means allowing this famous personality 
to develop only under their guidance and 
according to their rules. They seem to 
me to resemble the old New England 
farmer who said tolerantly, “I don’t care 
what color you paint the barn: paint it 
any old color—so long as it’s red!” 

For see what has happened. The mod- 
ern educators have grown less and less 
strict about work; they are exhausting 
themselves inventing ways to make it 





pleasant and easy and attractive. 

But they are tightening their grip 

relentlessly on play in precisely the 

same proportion, selecting it, direct- 

ing it, organizing it. They are teach- 
ing the child himself to organize it, 
practically insisting that he shall organ- 
ize it, and make a system of it. 


6 Nees great American discovery of masg 
production, which works out so well 
in automobiles and bathtubs, is being 
applied with all our ferocious whole- 
heartedness to culture and to education, 
which is only a part of culture. And here 
it doesn’t work out so well. Cooperation, 
like every other great force, is a good 
servant but a bad master. 

School work is easier than it ever was, 
but most parents know that home-work 
has not changed much, and home-play 
has branched out into so many organized 
activities that a bright, successful child 
today has as many definite and inescap- 
able engagements, practically all of them 
supervised, as his parents. Now in older 
days this was far from being the case. 
The normal boy and girl in moderate 
circumstances fifty years ago had their 
time divided for them into three parts: 
schoolwork, various light “chores” con- 
nected with the home or the farm, and 
play. Theschool controlled the first, and 
the home cooperated; the home con- 
trolled the second, (Continued on page 36 
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On the large city lot, tt is 
usually best to combine rock 
garden and pool, or at least to 
build them closely together, as 
shown in the above picture 


Ss 


Rock 


F all kinds of gardening, 

none is more popular 

today than the rock gar- 
den. Families all over the country 
are building them, from large ones 
on estates to little ones but a few yards square in the rear garden 
of a city lot. The far corners of the earth are being searched for 
plants suitable for these gardens and hundreds of varieties 
which only four or five years ago were unknown except to the 
botanist are now listed in the catalogs of nurserymen. 

It is not possible to write of all the detailed and intimate 
things about a rock garden in one article. It is a subject that 
would take a series of articles or a book to cover adequately. 
Also it should be broken up into sections to be made applicable 
to various parts of the country. 

There is plant material available to produce a rock garden for 
any particular part of the country suitable to that region, 
except in southern California, southern Texas and lower Florida. 
Even in these places there is enough tropical plant material to 
build a rock garden of these tropical plants alone, if one goes 
about it. 

Yet the general principles and essentials for rock gardens are 
about the same wherever one builds them, regardless of region 
or specific plants employed. Then, too, there is a fairly large 
number of plants that will make adequate growth in almost any 
part of the country. It is with such principles and plants that 
this article must deal. 

The average rock garden is one composed of plants that in 
their natural habitat grow in the mountains or high altitudes— 
alpines we call them. Nature’s rock garden is one located on 
the windswept sides of a mountain top where the plants 














It is only by mass planting that 
a rock garden becomes a beau- 
tiful composition, If you start 
with one or two plants of each 
variety, your effect is lost 


Garden Revelations 
By J. J. GRULLEMANS 


As Told to Harry R. O’Brien 


veek out from beneath outcrop- 
ping ledges of rocks, are fed by 
melting snows and glaciers, and 
whipped by strong gales. Or it is 
nestled in a mountain gully or 
valley, protected by overshadowing shrubs. The purpose of 
building a rock garden in our own garden is not that we may 
have a display of rocks in some artistic arrangement but that 
instead we are trying to duplicate the native home of the plants 
and flowers we wish to grow. By giving them the rough soil, 
the cool recesses under moisture-containing porous rocks for 
root retreat, we make possible the growing of better plants 
than would be possible in the ordinary border. 

HE best rock garden is one that utilizes the natural setting 

available and is then planted to best advantage. Where a 
natural setting is not available, then the rock garden must be 
constructed in the most natural way possible to duplicate the 
natural arrangement found in the mountains. The rock garden 
is informal, natural, with man’s part in it concealed and dis- 
guised as much as possible. 

A rock garden then is not merely a wagon load or so of rocks 
piled up and covered with dirt into which plants are stuck, no 
matter how arranged. It is, instead, something that must be 
built up or constructed carefully, piece by piece. 

The first fundamental concerns the stone material used. 
Boulders, however easily available, are the least desirable. 
They have hard and regular lines and are usually granite, 
which is not a stone that absorbs any moisture and therefore 
boulders are not able to give out any moisture during dry spells. 

The most desirable rock is a sandstone because of its ability 
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Bulbs do have a place in the 
rock garden, as the narcissi in 
the picture above plainly testify 


At the left we see the charm 
which may be achieved by rock 
steps leading to the rockery 


The rockery shown at the 
right is found in the garden of 
the late Edwin Meredith 











to absorb a lot of water. Tufa rock is also good material to use. 
Also the gray, weathered limestone found abundantly in New 
York state for example, and used to build the old laid-up fences 
there, is admirable. Flat rather than round stones are preferred. 


N selecting stones, bear in mind that the use of irregular 

sizes is quite important. It is also necessary that in each rock 
garden there should be at least two or three large rocks. 

In England, persons who want a rock garden but who cannot 
afford to buy stones use clinkers from the furnace, dipped in a 
thin gray cement. These stones are pieced together with the 
cement and the various sizes used to build up the rocks. 

After the rocks are at hand, the soil should first be dug out. 
Then soil of a perfectly neutral and porous type should be used. 
Either sand or rich decomposed vegetable matter should be 
mixed in with the dirt. If the ground is clay, it should be mixed 
with gravel, sand or slag. Manure or commercial fertilizer 
should never be used. To make most rock plants flower prop- 
erly you should see that they are starved, rather than fed rich 
fe od. 

If the ground is not well drained already, it should be thoroly 
tiled before beginning the construc- 
tion. If the ground is on a hillside, 
lay the tile across (not up and 
down) in parallel lines not more 
than 10 feet apart and less if needed. 
All rock plants are partial to well- 
drained, loose soil. 

Begin with the rocks, not the 
plants, and arrange them to best 
advantage to suit the location. Put 
in the large rocks first and then 
place the smaller ones to give the 
impression of a natural outcrop- 
ping. Then pockets of dirt should 
be prepared among the rocks and 
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It’s a lot of fun for the children to play 
by the rock wall on a hot summer day 





the dirt well-packed in, so tightly that there are no air pockets 
at the base. There should be large pockets for large-growing 
plants and some of smaller size for the smaller plants. Try not 
to use soil with any weeds in it. If weeds such as quack grass 
were to get among creeping plants, they would cause a lot of 
trouble. 

If stones in the rock garden are laid up, they should always 
be laid tilting toward the back, so that all water will run toward 
the soil and not over the rocks and escape. This is an important 
detail of construction to bear in mind. 

We do not like the idea of laying stepping stones nor of having 
gravel or slag steps or walks in the rock garden. These should 
be of dirt only so that plants at the base of rocks can grow out 
and have as nearly natural a position as possible. 


N° is it necessary that a rock garden should have a pool or 

stream. Leave this to a rock garden of fairly large size. 
In Europe you will see more rock gardens without water than 
with. I would much rather have a good rock garden without 
water than a poor one with it. If you already have a stream 
where you plan to construct the garden, you are fortunate and 
you should make good use of it. 

A rock garden may have any ex- 
posure. The plant material may be 
selected suitable for either a north- 
ern or a southern exposure. Shady 
rock gardens are never quite suit- 
able tho. The one that is exposed to 
full sun is most desirable. Neither 
do we like to see trees growing in 
rock gardens. They rob the soil of 
too much moisture. 

Rock garden plants are divided 
into three groups—acid, lime-lov- 
ing, and neutral. Lime-loving 
plants do (Continued on page 50 
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OT that I want to bring up any- 

thing unpleasant, tho Christmas 

with its annual recurrence of 
anxieties, savings (I should say “spend- 
ings’), plannings, shopping-orgies, bun- 
dle-wrappings, Christmas-card hunts, and 
letter-writings, has become to many per- 
sons a thing to be dreaded rather than 
welcomed, but since Christmas is coming 
anyhow, and very soon, let me rise to in- 
quire, “What have you to show for 
all the Christmases you have celebrated, 
except memories? Or what have your 
loved ones to show for theirs?” That is 
to say, what permanent benefit remains 
as the result of all the labors and sacrifices 
you have undergone in the name of 
Christmas? As Francois Villon would 
put it, “Where are the Christmas presents 
of yesterday?” It is quite possible that 
the gifts you made were of a more dur- 
able nature than some, but generally 
speaking, Christmas presents have but 
little permanent value; most of them are 
gon2 and forgotten before the next Christ- 
mas. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that a con- 
stantly increasing number of persons are 
adopting a new plan for making Christ- 
mas worthwhile and memorable, which 
consists of pooling the resources of all the 
members of the family and buying a pres- 
ent for the home. In other words, buying 
something which the entire family can 
enjoy and keep on enjoying daily for 
years to come; one which makes the 
home more livable and attractive and 
thereby enriches the home life. 

Several of my friends and acquaintances 
have tried out this “better homes” Christ- 
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mas idea and I wish you could hear them 
talk about it. Their enthusiasm would be 
contagious, I am sure. 

One experience in which I had the 
privilege of playing an advisory role will 
be interesting to all my readers, for it 
contains so many human incidents and 
episodes. It was the mother who first got 
the idea of making over the family living- 
room to make it more attractive to the 





Figure 3—Exceptionally sturdy 
and capacious is this colonial 
desk with four generous drawers 
and numerous handy pigeonholes 
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ligure 1.—The picturesque, old-time 
highboy, below, provides splenitid 
storage space. The lower part of 
it is sold separately as a lowboy 





Figure 2.—Ensembles are as impor- 
tant im furnishing a room as in 
dressing a woman, The pieces, of 
course, need not be bought in a “set” 


children. The first step toward this objec- 
tive was to call a family conference to 
discuss the scheme. Mother, who of course 
acted as chairman, stated the project. 
Those present were Father; Grandma; 
daughter Betty, 17; son Jim, 15; and 
Mary Louise, the baby, just turned 9. It 
was Mary Louise, in fact, who set the 
keynote of the meeting, for she was the 
first to catch the fire: As soon as the idea 
penetrated her active mind, she brought 
her savings bank and donated her little 
all with the declaration, ‘““That’ll buy the 
fringe on the new rug, anyhow.” After 
the laughter which followed this volunteer 
offering was over, somehow or other 
everybody began to warm up toward the 
scheme and proffer suggestions which 
grew into a long list as Mother noted 
them down on paper. 


INALLY, after the list had been cut 
down by the weeding-out process to 
about a dozen essential things which were 
adopted by family vote, each member be- 
came responsible for securing some one 
thing. Besides the new rug, it was decided 
to get three new chairs, one of which was 
to take the place of the shabby, disrepu- 
table, Morris chair, to the bumps and 
hollows of which Father had accommo- 
dated his anatomy for years, hypnotizing 
himself into believing it was comfortable. 
New window draperies were unani- 
mously voted for, as was a slip-cover for 
Grandma’s rocker, which she declared 
must be exempted from the slaughter. A 
secretary-desk was to be substituted 
for the Victorian monstrosity with its 
rickety legs and shiny varnish. Three 
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Figure 4.—A wing 
chair that would make 
any woman's heart 
glad is the one illus- 
trated. The butterfly 
table is substantial 
as well as graceful 
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Figure 6—An entrance hall may 
be given character by the addition 
of a group such as this Duncan 
Phyfe suite with a colonial mirror 
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tables, a grandfather-clock, two lamps, and a 
pair of bookends, the latter being claimed by 
Mary Louise as her especial contributions, were 
listed among the indispensables. 

Naturally a proper background would be need- 
ed for all this unwonted magnificence, and this 
was supplied by new wallpaper which also helped 
out the color scheme. This color scheme, by the 
way, was worked out during one of the several 
family conferences following the initial one, 
everybody taking part in the discussion. At each 
of these meetings the interest in the venture in- 
creased, and as one after the other of the steps in 
the program was completed, the enthusiasm grew 
until it culminated, three weeks before Christmas, 
in an act of self-abnegation as heroic as it was 
unexpected: Betty threw a bombshell into the 
family ranks by announcing that she had made 
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of a davenport! 


up her mind to give up the fur coat, promised to her that winter, in favor 


Figure 5.—The lyre- 
shaped legs of this 
lovely table spell Dun- 
can Phyfe to anyone 
interested in the vari- 
ous periods of Amer- 
ican furniture history 


I hope you will think that over, you who have become too pessimis- 
tic over the new generation—the “Jazz Mad” or the “Rampant” or the 
“Lawless” age, or whatever term you may apply to the generation which 
must next take up the world’s work. 


F course, I need not tell you that this family got something even better 
and finer than a new living-room out of their adventure in cooperative 
home beautifying. The members of the family got a deeper love for their 
home, for one thing, and that is something very much worthwhile. It is 





Figure 7.—T his inter- 
esting barrel-shaped 
chair with carved legs 
lives up to the mod- 
ern creed of smart- 
ness plus comfort 


Figure 8—In many 
an awkward spot, the 
chair at the right, an 
up-to-date version of 
the old-time “love 
seat,” fits admirably 


human to take pride in the work of 
our hands or minds, especially if the 
finished product is one of beauty or 
distinction. There is no doubt that 
the three children of whom I speak do 
take a world of pride in that lovely 
living-room, for they are constantly 
bringing their companions into it to 
«play and visit. In fact, their home has 
become a social center for the young 
folks of the neighborhood. 

Another benefit which has accrued 
from this family undertaking, and one 
that can be estimated only by means 
of some sort of spiritual calculus, is the 
closer bond of understanding and affec- 
tion between the members of the 
family that has (Continued on page 41 
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As we drive up the gentle slope, we see the rather rambling white 
house, with its simple entrance-porch near the end of the driveway 


What You May Have For 
Five Minutes More 





UR homes are 
becoming, more 
and more, the most vital part of 
our lives in spite of the fact, or 
perhaps because of the fact, that 
our lives are becoming more busy, 
more cluttered and crowded. If we 
have less leisure, it is all the more 
important that it be pleasant; if the 
superstructure of our lives is more 
complicated, it is more necessary 
that the foundations be simple and 
solid. Most of us are daily 
thrown in contact with so many persons that we want 

privacy in our homes; most of us ; i 
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spend many hours in the narrow =] 
confines of an office, so in and 








about our homes we want space; _" 
most of us look so many hours a 
day on brick walls and pavement / 2» te 


that at home we want trees, clean nr 
air, sunshine and gardens, with yy, Deive 
their healing quiet and beauty. 
Because of all this it seems to me 
that the choice of a site for our 
home is the most important de- 
cision we have to make. 

In the outskirts of most of our 
cities, subdivisions are springing 
up with startling suddenness. The 
descriptions of them are alluring, 
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it is true, but we had better investigate before 
we decide to build our home there. The lots, we 
find, are usually no larger than is necessary for the site of a 
house—a few years and neighboring houses will press closely, 
their eyelike windows invading the privacy of our domain. If 
we drive a mile or so farther, we find open country where we 
can select the knoll or the valley we have always dreamed of 
as the perfect site for our house. 





ERHAPS we can pick the very oak tree whose great 
branches will tower above the long, low roofline of our 
cottage and fling patches of shadow across our dooryard, or 
perhaps we can find the brook that we have always wanted to 
flow singing thru a corner of our garden. We may stand on a 
hilltop and admire the distant 
view—the purple haze of autumn, 
or the summer sun, a huge ball of 
fire as it sinks, painting the horizon 
in brilliant colors. These things 
we want. Why can we not have 
them to enjoy daily instead of on 
the rare excursions we make to 
find them? After all, why not 
build our house in the country? 
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The living-room, long and 
low and cheerful, occupies 
one whole wing of the house 
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That is just what can be 
done, in spite of the pic- 
tures of inconvenience 
that our friends may paint 


Rapid Transportation Makes it Possible for the 
City Family to Have More Space and Sunshine 
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the end opposite the en- 
trance, forming a pleasant 
and welcoming picture as 
we enter. The windows at 





the right look out on the 





for us. Science has solved 
the problems of living, and 
we know that no one will 
enjoy that solution more 
than the very friends who 
at first try to discourage e 
us. For who doesn’t love 
to take a short spin into 
the country, especially if 
one has fried chicken as an 
objective, or an easy chair 
on a cool terrace, or a 
roaring fire on the open 
hearth on a cold winter 
evening? And so a hilltop 
in the country was chosen 
as the site for the home 
shown on the other page. 
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HIS is no great estate, 

but amoderately 
priced house within the 
reach of any family of 
moderate means. In the 
first place, one can buy an 
acre or two for the price of 
a 50-foot lot nearer the 
business district, and the 
extra distance means little 
inconvenience, for with 
surfaced roads, a few miles 
mean only a few extra min- 
utes for the drive down- 
town. The country, with 
automobiles and good 
roads, is almost nearer the 
city than the city used to 
be to itself. The telephone, 
too, has done much to 








clipped lawn and flower- 
bordered drive, while on 
the left, French windows 
frame a distant view of 
mist-veiled trees and a 
winding silver thread of 
river, an urgent invitation 
to step out into the ter- 
raced garden for a better 
view of the whole glorious 
stretch of rolling country. 

Across the hall, to the 
south and west, is the in- 
viting dining-room. The 
windows look out across 
the lawn and flower bor- 
ders into the depth of the 
woods. It is an informal, 
quaint room, with the sim- 
ple furniture and colorful 
old china gleaming on the 

‘shelves of its corner cup- 
board. 

Behind the dining-room 
is a real farmhouse kitch- 
en. Every convenience is 
here—but there is more 
than that, for there is a 
coal range for winter use. 





ONVENIENCE is 

fine, and we demand 
it, of course; but how many 
effete city dwellers ever 
remember the cheeriness 
of glowing coals in a real 
range on a cold winter 
day; and when, mingled 

















eliminate distance — one 
can have just as quick and 
easy communication with 
one’s friends as if they 
lived in the next apart- 
ment house. The only concession that must be made is the 
extra few miles to be driven daily. Twenty-five years ago we 
had to walk, perhaps many blocks, wait for a street-car, and 
than have a stuffy, crowded ride. Now one can step into one’s 
own car and go downtown more pleasantly and quickly, or if 
we are in the neighborhood of a really large city, we can drive 
to the nearest station and take a comfortable train into the city. 

Perhaps we had better be more specific about this particular 
hilltop and this particular house. We turn from the conerete 
highway into a graveled road that winds thru several acres of 
beautifully wooded land. It takes us just far enough to get us 
away from the sight and sound of the passing traffic, then swings 
to the right, under the over-arching trees, and ends in a turn and 
court. As we drive up the gentle slope, we see the rather ram- 
bling white house, with its 
simple entrance porch near the 
end of the driveway. 

We enter a central hallway, 
with the living-room to the 
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These things we want. 
have them to enjoy daily instead of only on 
the rare excursions we make to find them? 


with the cozy warmth, 
there is the smell of pump- 
kin pie and the delicious 
aroma of freshly baked 
cookies, there simply could 
not be a more cheerful and heartening spot on the face of 
the earth. 

There must be a bit of the old pioneer spirit left in all of us, 
for the country house gives us a satisfaction that no shut-in 
abode ever could. There is the chopping of fresh firewood on 
frosty mornings; the ring of the ax, with the anticipation of a 
roaring fire that evening on the hearth; the curtains drawn 
against the snowy evening; the lamps glowing; the living-room 
fragrant with the sweetness of burning apple or walnut wood— 
what greater comfort can there be than to sink, pleasantly 
tired, into an easy chair, with one’s feet stretched out to the 
glowing warmth? 

Upstairs are four ample bedrooms, two bathrooms, and 
plenty of closet space, including a good-sized linen closet. There 
is a back stairway in one corner of the three-car garage—the 
space above it is used, so far, for storage, but a comfortable 
bedroom and bath can be 
finished there if it is ever 
needed. 


Why can we not 





right and the dining-room to + STORAGE 
the left. A coatroom is con- 


venient; it detracts somewhat 











perhaps from the size of the 
hall, but leaves ample space 
for the necessary circulation. 
The living-room occupies one 
whole wing of the house—it is 
long and low and cheerful. A 
fireplace and bookshelves fill 
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The possibilities for de- 
veloping the grounds are 
(Continued on page 66 




















Upstairs are four ample 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, 











and plenty of closet space 
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~ Entrances With Colonial Ancestry ~) 


Modified by Modern Use 
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A porch entrance 
with a colonial feel- 
ing but modern in 
spirit. Here the 
porch is the entrance 
design and the door- 
way is secondary 




















A more quaint ex- 
ample of colonial 
detail in an entrance 
which indicates a 
cottage interior. 
Curved lines against 
straight give empha- 
sis to the entrance 





Delightful dignity in a modern en- 
trance which is closely derived from 
the more pretentious colonial proto- 
type. An excellent example of intel- 
ligent following of a good precedent 
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A doorway framed by well- 
studied pilasier and with a broken 
pediment above is restrained in 
design, yet quaint and charming 
against the shingled sidewalls 
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This hooded stoop 
is shelter for the 
door and for those 
about to enter, and 
at the same time it 
focuses attention on 
the doorway itself 


’ 


Painted brick used 
as a frame for a 
doorway set in a 
plastered wall. 
Prominence is given 
to the door by the 
large arch framing 
the woodwork detail 
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A carefully studied door inthe spirit 
of the English country houses of the 
Tudor period, Varied textures of 
surrounding walls and paving all 
play their part in creating the design 
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A stone-bordered doorway, 
closely following French prece- 
dent, created shortly before the 
revolution. A wide two-leaved 
door follows the masonry design 
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The detailed study of the arrangement to be achieved in next year’s home-garden, to compel tt 
to yield a maximum of crops with a minimum of time and labor, is an absorbing winter pastime 


Planning Next Year’s Vegetable Garden 


ONTRARY to popular 
belief, anyone can plan a 
vegetable garden. It is 
much easier, yet far more impor- 
tant, than to plan the ornamen- 
tal parts of a property. In gen- 
eral, these parts should embellish 
the house area and screen off the more 
utilitarian parts, such as the laundry 
yard and the vegetable areas, tho even 
such parts may be embellished by plant- 
ings of dwarf fruit trees, berry bushes, 
and grape vines. 

These ideas are well illustrated by the 
accompanying sketch (on page 56), which 
shows how two of my friends, a city man 
and his wife, laid out their suburban lot 
so the vegetable garden could not be seen 
from the street or lawn, tho visible from 
rear windows. The ornamental and fruit 
features of this property are other stories, 
for in this article we are considering only 
the vegetables. 

A path starting at the dining-room door 
passes beneath a grape arbor to the rear 
of the lot, thus dividing the vegetable 
area in the middle. It is bordered by 


The Author Outlines a Practical 


Procedure That Anyone Can Follow 


M. G. KAINS 


hardy flowers for cutting and the side and 
rear margins are planted with grapes and 
berry bushes. At one side are placed the 
permanent vegetables, asparagus, and 
rhubarb which will occupy the ground for 
many years. 

The year these crops were planted a 
strawberry bed was placed besiele them 
but this crop was migratory; that is, a 
bed was made the first year as shown, a 
second bed parallel and beside it the sec- 
ond year and so on each year thereafter, 
the beds year by year advancing toward 
the opposite side of the garden. The 
first bed was destroyed after. it had 
yielded a couple of times, the second in 
its turn and so on. Thus a new bed was 
made on a new area each year and the 
oldest bed converted back into vegetable 
garden. 
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This rotation of crops, as it is 
valled, is recommended by gar- 
den authorities for all vegetable 
crops, but while the plan is 
highly important in commercial 
practice, it is far less feasible in 
home gardening because only a 

few rows of any one vegetable are grown 
each year and because liberal manuring 
may take its place. 

Another thing of great importance in 
commercial vegetable growing is uniform 
distance between rows, the idea being to 
economize space and get maximum yields. 
In the home garden, however, I have 
found that it is much better to increase 
the distance for some and reduce it for 
others, so as to get a unit distance. 


HIS distance may vary with the kinds 

and quantities of crops to be grown 
and with the width of the garden. In one 
of my gardens 15 inches worked well, in 
another 12 inches was a better unit. Rows 
of the small-growing crops aresown at the 
unit distance apart, larger kinds at twice 
that distance, and (Continued on page 56 
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Thru the gateway one catches 
a glimpse of the garden pano- 
rama, the details of the picture 
are revealed along the path 


Beyond the 


ARDEN paths are usually 
Cs thought of by most persons 
as mere mechanical acces- 

sories to the garden, asmere meansof 
affording travel in wet weather with 
the least possible damage to one’s 
shoes. But they really- are a vital 
part of the garden and they have the very 
necessary duties of extending hospitality 
to the stranger (a phase of path design too 
little thought of), and of conducting him 
thru the garden in such a fashion that the 
joys of the garden are brought in a 
subtle yet forcible way to his attention. 
Man, always inclined to take the path 
of least resistance, will if left to him- 
self, miss many of the beauty spots 
in a garden; or else he will come upon 
them in such a haphazard fashion as 
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First of All There Must Be a Path, 
Straight or Winding, as Need Dictates 


JAMES H. BISSLAND 


to leave an impression of confusion in 
his mind, rather than one of orderliness. 

As an example of how one’s attention 
may be brought to bear upon one of the 
features of the garden, consider how a 
lovely clump of azaleas may be hidden 
from view until the visitor, following a 
path thru borders of shrubs or ever- 
greens, or thru a patch of woodland, 
suddenly rounds a bend in the path and 
comes upon the fiaming glory of the 
azaleas. Think of the surprise, the 








Garden Gate 


ejaculations of joy and amazement! 
This element of surprise might 
easily double the enjoyment of such 
a spectacle, and it is always easily 
introduced by means of a cleverly 
designed path. A path could pro- 
duce the same effect in almost an 
opposite manner by giving the visitor just 
a hint at the very start of what is in store 
for him at the end of the path. A hazy 
glimpse of the color seen thru the trees at 
the outset of the journey with no definite 
suggestion as to its cause, would keep the 
wanderer in suspense during the entire 
journey, and thus the pleasure of the 
azaleas would be divided between antici- 
pation and realization. 


) understand the fundamentals of 

path design, one must go back and 
study the so-called “natural’’ path. A 
natural path is one formed thru neces- 
sity or to be continually used by people 
moving naturally, easily and quickly 
from one point to another. It is really 
a short cut, the primary object being to 
save time and steps. Children cutting 
thru the woods on the way to school 
or to the swimming hole will soon form a 
path which, if analyzed, will give all the 
rules for the successful design of an 
artificial path. 

The first rule is that the path must 
lead to something definite; it must not 
wander aimlessly around and at last 
return to the starting point without first 
taking the user (Continued on page 66 


When a tiny garden such as 
the one shown here is of vary- 
ing levels, a stone step or two 
seems to lengthen the path 











What to Give 


Smart Things to Be Bought in the Stores or 
Thru the Shopping Service of This Magazine 


DOROTHY BAYNE 















THIS SERVICE IS FREE 
Ms BAYNE will buy for you, 


without charge, any of the 
articles shown on these pages if 
you cannot find them in your 
local stores. Write to Dorothy 
Bayne, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, enclosing your 
check or money-order made pay- 
able to the magazine. Be sure to 
order gifts by both number and 
name, giving size if necessary. 
Give your address clearly, and 
please do not ask for C. O. D. 
service. All goode are sent post- 
paid unless otherwise stated. 






















































Kiddies will in 
clude orange 
juice in their diet 
when they see 
this individuai 
Squeezer in 
These candles will not bright orange 
drip, burn quietly, and porcelain. Base 
are reasonable in price. ‘may be used as 
No. BX-23, packed ina © pitcher or cup 
carton of 24, are 12% No. BX-22, $1 
inches long, and priced 

at $3.05 for the box 


Recipe boxes 
have made a per- 
manent place for 
themselves, but 
since color crept 
into the kitchen, 
wooden boxes 








This colored tin recipe 
have to share box holds 50 cards and 
their pop ularity subdivisions, The cover 
with these gaily when open serves as a 
colored tin ones rack to hold the cards. 
Choice of colors. No. 
BX-21, complete, $1.25 







If you are searching for some 
special thing, ask for Miss Bayne’s 
help. The only charge is a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
We are anxious to be of real serv- 
ice to you. 

















W hentraveling or at home, 
how many times have you 
wished you had a clothes- 
brush, not to mention a 
coat-hanger? Here they 
are together, a coat-brush 
and hanger inone. A prac- 
tical gift. No. BX-26, $1 













Rane ath 





Children do not have to 
be reminded to brush 
their teeth when these 
gay little porcelain fig- 
ures jauntily hold the 
tooth-brushes. They 
make an instant appeal. 
Choice of teddy-bear, 
clown, Turk, or dog. 
Boxed. No. BX-25, $1 


For a man, a gift that is 
different is this clever 
key-holder with an open- 
ing on each side, one 
marked “House” and the 
other “Auto.” The case 
is made of brown 
grained leather with a 
hand-tooled design. No. 
BX-24, boxed, $1.25 






















This construction outfit contains all materials re- Set in pewter consists of 10-inch tray, lamp, porringer 
quired to construct a model airplane. The beautiful for ashes, beaker for cigarets, one for matches, No. 
3-foot model, No. BX-27, $8.50, is guaranteed to fly BX-28,$12. Without lighter, 8-inch tray, BX-29,$7.50 
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Below is the 
“Picket-fence” 
flower-pot holder, 
made of small 
wooden pickets. In 
green-and-white 
nests of three, 4, 
5, and 6 inches 
high. No. BX-31, 
$2.25, plus postage 












What little girl 
would not be de- 
lighted to have 
a clock of her 
very own with 
pendulum and 
weights? The 
one at the right 
shows a colorful 
scene from“Red 
Riding Hood.” 
Order No. BX- 
35, price $3.35 








Here is Chinook, Commander Byrd's 
south pole Pathfinder, with leather 
harness, 9 inches high, No. BX-37, 
$4; a lovely little unbreakable girl- 
doll dressed in pink organdy and 
white kid shoes, 20 inches, No. BX- 
38, $5; “Dolly Dimple,’ an un- 
breakable baby-doll, 17 inches, No. 
BX-39, $5; silk-stocking doll for the 
new baby, 11 inches, No. BX-40, 
$1.75; and Ella Cinders, with real 
hair, 19 inches, No. BX-41, $4 (smaller 
size, painted hair, No. BX-42, $2.75) 


sent express collect 
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Above is an assort- 
ment of modernistic 
lamps and shades. 
Choice of assorted 
colors with shades to 
match, No. BX-30, 
boxed, $3.50. These 











































of amusement. 


» 


The “Necessaire’ 
is the name of the 
complete sewing- 
kit shown below. 
Covered either in 
moire silk, $6.50, 
or figured chintz, 
$5.50, choice of 
colors.No. BX-32, 
(postage extra) 












The clock at the 
left is white 
porcelain with 
charming black 
silhouettes of 
happy children 
at play. The 
clocks have a 
one-day move- 
ment and are 
wound with a 
key. Order No. 
BX-36, $3.35 





Here are yardstick, rule, and tape 
measure in an oilcloth case. Order No. 


BX-33, $1. Twine-holder, BX-34, 50c 





Music-boxes are never-failing sources 
Order No. BX-44, 
comes in three sizes: $175, $2.25 and 
$4; BX-45,a lovely one, priced at $7.50 






The easel photograph frame, left, is 
made of leatherette with gilt decora- 
tions and comes in dark green, red or 
brown ; sizes: 5x7 inches ; 6x 8 inches ; 


Any size, $1.10. 


Order No. BX-43, price $1.10 each 
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Garden Irrigation in the Southwest 


A System That Will Interest Gardeners Everywhere 






Starting to make up a double row 
or planting ridge. A garden line 
is used and rows laid off carefully, 
for it is imperative that spacing be 
accurate for intensive plantings 


AST winter our cousins from the 

East on their first visit to south- 

ern California, marveled at the 
variety of fresh vegetables on our 
Christmas table and were still more im- 
pressed when I proudly showed them 
my winter garden. Tomatoes, carefully 
trained to a protected wall of the garage, 
still bore a creditable crop of fruits; cab- 
bage, cauliflower, lettuce, spinach, peas, 
and all root crops were represented in 
my diminutive truck-farm which en- 
compasses but 30 to 50 feet of space in 
our back yard. Jack Frost had called and 
taken the tender vegetables, but each 
winter day I had some fresh delicacy from 
the garden for our visiting relatives. 

My home-gardening methods have al- 
ways been adapted from commercial 
market-garden practices, learned many 
years ago on a large vegetable-growing 
enterprise under irrigation. My garden, 
then, is but a pocket edition of the mar- 
ket-garden of my boyhood days, and its 
care reflects in a large measure the teach- 
ings of my father, who, to use a shopworn 
but expressive phrase, “knew his vegeta- 
bles,” especially when the needs of artifi- 
cial moisture application must knowledg- 
ably be met and profitably administered. 

Where irrigation is a necessity in suc- 
cessful gardening, as it is in most parts of 
the Southwest, it is well to lay out the 
garden with ease and efficiency of mois- 
ture application as the first objective. 
This is especially true in cities where 
water rates are high. Altho I consider 
gardening as one form of exercise and a 
pleasurable hobby, I always aim to make 
my vegetable garden pay its way and 
carry some expense of the flower garden. 





ROSS H. GAST 


Below, preparing the ridge 
for planting the seed, 
sown in two drills, one on 
each shoulder of the ridge: 
hence the “double” 


row 








In laying out my city garden, I had 
four faucets put in equal distances apart 
along the higher 50-foot side of the plot. 
Then, along the border under the faucets 
I drew a furrow, which thus became the 
“head ditch,” and therefore the main dis- 
tributing lateral of my irrigation system. 
The entire garden is laid out so that it 
can be irrigated in furrows opening off of 
the main lateral. 


HE remainder of my irrigation system 

is a gallon pie-fruit can with a 4- 
inch hole cut in one side. When I wish to 
irrigate a certain few rows,of the garden, 
I place this can under the nearest faucet 
in the head ditch with the hole turned 
toward the rows to be watered. The can 
breaks the force of the water and directs 
it down the head ditch where an earth 
‘tap’ or miniature dam diverts the water 
into the rows, one at a time. Using this 
system, I can save a good deal of time 
and a great deal of water. 

Sprinkling became taboo in my garden 
years ago, for altho overhead irrigation 
with the use of set sprinkling systems is 
very efficient, hand-sprinkling is generally 
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Completing the first double row. 
The gardener will return on the 
other side of the ridge, opening half 
of the furrow to make up the first 
side of the second planting ridge 


disastrous in that it cannot be made 
uniform in coverage. 

To provide vegetables for the Christ- 
mas table, plantings must be made in 
late summer 


i> preparing soil for August and Sep- 
tember plantings in the Southwest, 
where summer and early fall rains are 
conspicuous by their absence, one must 
first thoroly soak up the plot to be 
planted. I generally make up beds about 

6 feet square, then fill these with water 
two or three times to insure a moisture 
penetration of at least three feet. Only 
in doing this is one sure that a sound 
foundation for a successful planting has 
been laid. 

After the soil is ready to work, the 
borders should be leveled down and the 
plot spaded as deeply as possible. Then, 
with a rake, the surface must be put in 
fine tilth and the plot left ready to make 
up for planting. If additional plant foods 
are needed, a commercial fertilizer or 
commercially prepared manure should be 
worked in in preference tostable manure. 

The principal planting to be made at 
this time of year is a general selection of 
root crops, such as turnips, beets, carrots, 
parsnips, and radishes. With the excep- 
tion of radishes and turnips, roots can be 
planted in sufficient quantities to last 
thruout the winter months. Started now, 
they will come along rapidly and remain 
in the soil thruout the winter months 
without losing flavor. Lettuce and spinach 
should also go in at this time. 

Under irrigation, root crops, lettuce and 
spinach are planted the double-row sys- 
tem, a practice (Continued on page 64 











The top pool drains into the 
second and the second or mid- 
dle pool drains into the two 
lower pools, which have over- 
flows, as you will note. Out- 
lets at the bottom of each pool 
connect with the sewer so that 
the pools can be casily drained 
in winter to prevent freezing 
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A Group of 
Garden Pools 


Showing How One of Our Friends 


Transformed a Commonplace Yard 
Photographed by Schutz 


OW to turn an ordinary back yard 
H into a picturesque and delightful spot 

is often a perplexing problem. C. B. 
Nash of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, sends us 
the photographs reproduced on this page to 
show how he did it. 

This group of pools was built at consider- 
able expense because of the labor involved. A 
handy man, however, no matter how tiny his 
back yard or how small his garden is, may 
build at slight expense, from odd stones and 
concrete, a pool or series of pools such as those 
shown in these photographs. 

If the soil around the pool is poor, it may be 
removed and rich soil put in to secure a good 
growth of almost any flowers. 











The pools average 5 feet in 
diameter; three of them hav- 
ing an 18-inch depth of water, 
and one a 15-inch. The water 
supply to the top pool, in this 


case, comes from a combina- 


tion fountain and aquarium 
located in a sunroom 
which overlooks the pools 











glues. 


conventionalized 
to fit the 10-inch 
squares of satin. 
There is a quilted 
background on 
each while the out- 
lining of the fig- 
ures may be braid- 
ed, embroidered, 
cone-painted in 
plastic, or simply 
quilted. Three dif- 
ferent methods 
were used in the 
photographed 
models, all equally 
effective. The en- 
tire group is for 
use in a big chair, 
chaise lounge or 
davenport, sepa- 
rately as elbow 









Order No. 578 con- 
sists of a parchment- 
paper lampshade, 
stamped ready to 
paint and scored for 
plaiting, with 
and frame. Price $1 


cord 









ry give or not to give will be the ques- 
tion that wrenches your heart—that 

4 isif your versions of these last-minute 
Christmas suggestions look anything like the 
originals. And certainly there is no reason 
why they should not. A hobby which we ride 
most persistently thru this series is that the 
merest novice can really follow the sugges- 
tions offered. Our parchment patterns that 
paint flat color to a given line are as easy to 
follow as the fe't piece which simply cuts and 


Every design this month is smartly up to 
the minute; the materials bright flashes of 
color for here and there about the house. 
Have you noticed that clever, conventional 
animals have come to a place in home deco- 
ration? Elephants have loomed large, from 
both political and decorative stand- 
points, while deer, fish, tabby cats and 
their kindred have flaunted their grace 
in porcelain, bronze, and embroideries. 

Our group of three pillows presents 
a camel, giraffe and elephant primly 
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Clever 


Pattern No. 580 
includes wax 
transfers of 
Ducky-Lucky, 
Henny-Penny, 
and their friends, 
for applique on 
nursery rug or 
quilt, 20 cents 





Things That 


Are Quickly Made 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 




























































Order No.572 provides the 
materials for making three 
10-inch-square pillows 
stamped wtih camel, cle- 
phant, giraffe, Price $1.50 
The polka-dotted luncheon 
sets at left are No. 574, 
calla lily; No. 575, rose 
design; and No. 576, 
daisy. Price $1.75 each 


Another application of 
transfer pattern No. 580 
(price 20 cents) is illus- 
trated here. The designs 
are used ona nursery quilt 
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Order No. 579 is a good-looking felt 
telephone-book cover in black and 
colors. Price complete, 80 cents 


pillows, or just grouped with other 
pillows. Order No. 572 includes 
the group of three, fronts, backs 
and edge boxing material of satin- 
radiant, a high lustre silk-and- 
rayon cloth. Colors are red, gold, i 
and green stamped with the 
camel, elephant and giraffe, the group of 
three for $1.50. Box pillows—fillers, that 
is, for the tops described—slightly under 
10 inches square may be ordered as 
No. 573 at $1.50 for the three postpaid. 
The luncheon or bridge cloths, too, are 
almost a group of three, altho these may 
be ordered separately. To the call for 
colored table linens, these are the modish 
but inexpensive answer. Each set is a 
stamped 36-inch square cloth of 
pure Irish linen with four 12- 
inch napkins, and includes white 
linen (Continued on page 54 
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Ali the family 
shares ina musi- 
cal gift. A port- 
able phono- 
graph fits any 
child, from the 
age of 4 up! 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANNE SHRIBER . 


For the Days After Christmas 


humanitarians to make 

Christmas safe for the 
children, the day still has a’ 
heavy casualty list, both in 
dispositions and toys. But it 
is a good sign that many per- 
sons have asked for suggestions as to the 
right things to give to the children for 
Christmas. 

A few general principles should be borne 
in mind with regard to the subject of play- 
things, which subject has recently re- 
ceived a great deal of attention from 
educators and psychologists and which 
merits most serious study on the part of 
parents. 

We want to remember always that the 
child does most of his learning thru his 
play, both in an intellectual and in a 
character way, and that his muscular 
development comes largely in the same 
manner. Thru play he learns to think 
things out for himself. He learns sports- 
manship, cooperation, unselfishness, self- 
reliance, and many other traits, good or 
bad, according to his play environment; 
and one has only to watch a child “work 
up” in a swing to realize the relation of 
play to his proper growth. 

To teach these lessons in the right way 
we must give him a variety that will serve 
his different needs. We must give him 
things above all that he can do some- 
thing with. We must give him a few 
durable things rather than a great many 
perishable ones. And we must give him 
the thing he needs at the time when he 
needs it. . 

I am very strongly prejudiced in favor 
of as few things as possible and of making 
these, as far-as one can, from material 


| N spite of the attempts of 
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Aunts and Uncles and Parents, too, May Well 
Unite to Buy Lasting Gifts for the Children 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


about the home. There are fundamental 
character lessons to be taught by this 
simplicity—finding one’s own amuse- 
ments; using what one has, as far as pos- 
sible; obtaining happiness from simple 
things. 

But even within these limits, there are 


Once a Year 


IS the day after Christmas 
But looks a lot more 
Like an occupied village 
Just after a war. 
Wrecked toys on the carpet, 
And th re by the wall, 
The remains of a priceless 
Imported doll; 
With Johnny in this corner, 
Janey in that, 
Ready to fight 
At the drop of a hat— 
Mother gives thanks, 
With a sigh and a tear, 
That kind Santa Claus 


Only comes once a year. 


many things that the child really needs 
which must be bought. I started to figure 
the cost of such a list and gave it up in 
consternation. It impressed me the more 
strongly, however, with the pity that so 
many foolish, useless things should be 












bought for children when 
many, even in favored homes, 
do not have the toys they 
really need. 

I have been guilty myself, 
more than once. A number of 
children to buy gifts for and a 
limited amount with which to do it—but 
you all have had the experience of going 
up and down the toy counters during the 
Christmas season trying to find some- 
thing good for a dollar or two! And you 
have probably ended, as I always did, 
with things as truly useful as the olive- 
fork that figures so largely at weddings. 

Now I should like to propose another, 
and I believe a better method of handling 
toy buying for children. First we shall 
make a list of the toys and play equip- 
ment that children should have. Then 
you may check the possessions of the 
child you are interested in. If it is your 
own youngster, why not then make a list 
of the things he lacks and circulate it 
among the relations and family friends? 
(For three years now I have instructed 
fond connections what to give my little 
girl for Christmas, and they do it very 
meekly.) If it is somebody else’s child, 
find out what he has and let your buying 
help to fill in the gaps. 


F he has everything he needs for the 
present period, as will perhaps be the 
case with a baby, here is another sugges- 
tion. In the period between 2 and 4, as 
you will see, he will need many things, 
some of them quite expensive. Wouldn’t 
it be a good plan to take the money which 
now would be invested in a superfluous 
object and establish a fund with which 
expensive articles (Continued on page 68 




















* 4t least I'll stay around and help until this penuchi is done,” says John. 
Winifred is about to make fudge patties, using tiny muffin pans for molds 


It’s Time for Christmas Candies 


HEN holly 
wreaths hang in 
front windows, 


you don’t need a calen- 

dar to know it is time to 

make the Christmas can- 

dies. It is fine fun to 

spend an afternoon in the kitchen beating 
sugary sirups, melting chocolate and 
chopping nuts. And when you pack the 
sweets in neat boxes and tie holly ribbons 
about them, you have a true holiday feel- 
ing. Won’t father be pleased to have a 
present his little girl or boy made forhim? 
Other members of the family and friends 
will be delighted with homemade con- 
fections, too. There is something about 
gifts made by the giver that always 
charms. 

Fudge is not new in the candy world, 
but it is liked by almost everyone. Few of 
us appreciate how wonderfully good it can 
be. Did you know that adding corn sirup 
to it helps to keep it fresh and moist a 
long time? Here are the materials to use 
in making it: 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
24 cupful of milk corn sirup 


2 squares of chocolate 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Break the unsweetened chocolate in 
small pieces so that it will melt easily. 
Put the sugar, milk, chocolate, and corn 
sirup into a saucepan and cook slowly, 
stirring until all the sugar dissolves. Con- 


2 tablespoonfuls of light 


Here Are Ten Tempting Goodies Which Children 
And Inexperienced Cooks Will Find Easy to Make 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


tinue cooking, stirring frequently, until 
the soft-ball stage is reached. If you have 
a candy thermometer, this stage is at 
238 degrees F. The fudge may be tested 
by letting a few drops fall in a cup con- 
taining cold water. It is cooked enough 
when soft balls are formed in the water 
by the hot sirup. 


REMOVE the candy from the fire, add 

butter, and set aside to cool without 
stirring. When the mixture is lukewarm 
(110 degrees F.), add the vanilla and 
begin to beat. Fudge in which corn sirup 
is used requires a longer beating than 
other types. Continue beating until the 
candy loses its shiny appearance and a 
small amount dropped from a spoon holds 
its shape. Sometimes it is necessary to 
knead the fudge to put it into the pans. 
When cold, cut it in squares. This recipe 
makes eighteen pieces. 

Sometimes fudge curdles. This is not a 
calamity. It can usually be prevented by 
stirring constantly during the first part 
of the cooking. When curdling occurs, 
the only remedy is constant stirring dur- 
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ing the cooking. This 
prevents the formation 
of larger curds and also 
breaks up those already 
formed. 

If you were drawing 
pictures in your tablet 
every day, you would not always make 
the same flower, animal, or other object. 
Everyone likes variety. Fudge can be 
changed so much that you scarcely can 
recognize it. Brown sugar may be used 
instead of the white. Half a cupful of 
nuts may be added when the vanilla is 
stirred in, or shredded cocoanut may be 
used instead of the nuts. Fruit fudge is 
made by adding % cupful of chopped 
dates, raisins, or figs with the vanilla. 
One-fourth cupful of peanut butter may 
be used instead of the butter. 


(CCHOCGLATE: balls are. not only very 
delicious but they are most attrac- 
tive to look at, and are easily made. 
Just roll the fudge into small marbles 
and place a nutmeat on top of each 
piece. Or you can roll nuts into fudge. 
This rolling is done by placing the sheet 
of fudge on a board sprinkled lightly with 
powdered sugar or covered with waxed 
paper, spreading nuts on the candy, and 
rolling it from one side as one handles a 
jellyroll cake. Slices then are cut off with 
a sharp knife. (Continued on page 46 
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Foods That Decorate the Table 


Follow Tradition and Family Custom in the Main Dishes, 
But Let the Extras Be as Modern as You Wish 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 





AMILY tradi- 
tions and cus- 
toms invariably 


affect the plans for the 
Christmas dinner menu. 
If a Christmas goose has 
been prepared for the 
feast from time imme- 
morial, even the young- 
est bride annexed to the 
family tree would not 
think of serving a roast 
turkey. And if scal- 
loped oysters have al- 
ways made their ap- 
pearance, nothing short 
of complete disappear- 
ance of the species 
would prompt one to 
omit them from the 
menu. 

A few changes are 
gradually being made 
in the dinner accom- 
paniments, however. 
One no longer feels con- 








sugar, stirring until dis- 
solved. Freeze, using 
ice and salt in the three- 
to-one proportion. 

The green and red 
color scheme can be 
carried out admirably 
in the salad, as the fol- 
lowing recipes will indi- 
cate. Here are two 
very simple poinsettia 
salads: 

I. On a bed of shred- 
ded lettuce, place a slice 
of pineapple. On top of 
it arrange slices of pi- 
mento to represent a 
poinsettia, filling the 
center with mayon- 
naise. 

Il. Wash medium- 
sized tomatoes, core 
and cut down thru each 
to form six petals. Place 
each tomato on a bed 
of lettuce, allowing the 








strained to serve mince 
pie for dessert, for in- 
stance, realizing that 
dietetically, if not tra- 
ditionally, it is not a 
suitable way to wind up a big dinner. 
Then, too, we are becoming more con- 
scious of the esthetic appeal of our foods. 
They must not only be worthy of the 
feast but they must also help to decorate 
it. So, without violating these dishes 
which are particularly sacred to the great 
day, we can introduce a few dainties for 
the Christmas table. 
Christmas Appetizers 

These canapes will add to the table 
decorations: 

Cut stale bread into quarter-inch slices, 
then cut into fancy shapes with cooky- 
cutters—bells, Christmas trees, wreaths, 
stars, and such. Toast the pieces on one 
side, then spread the other side with but- 
ter and any of the following combina- 
tions, depending upon the cutters used: 

Chopped, stuffed olives, or a combina- 
tion of chopped, stuffed olives with 
chopped, green olives. 

Cream cheese decorated with thin 
strips of pimento and green pepper or 
sliced stuffed olives. 

Mayonnaise sprinkled with whites 
and yolks of hard-cooked eggs run thru 
a ricer. 

Sweet pickle relish, dotted with tiny 
pieces of pimento. 

Of course, if you can use several dif- 
ferent designs with their accompanying 
fillings, so much the better, but if you 
must prepare everything yourself, you 
will find that it will expedite the serving— 


Have you tried serving canapes for the first course? 
. interesting appetizers are made of thinly sliced bread cut in 
fancy shapes, toasted and spread with various mixtures 


since canapes should be served: freshly 
toasted—to use only one or two shapes. 

In the opinion of many persons, the 
fruit cocktail provides the most delightful 
dinner appetizer. There is no reason why 
you should not make it especially Christ- 
masy for this occasion. 

Christmas Cocktail 


(CCaLL together sections of grapefruit, 
Malaga grapes which have been 
seeded and skinned, and pineapple cubes. 
Place in cocktail glasses, and pour over 
the fruit the juice, which has been colored 
red with vegetable coloring. Decorate the 
top with green cherries. 

If there is to be roast goose, you may 
want to garnish it with these cinnamon 
apples, which are as good as they are 
decorative: 

Cinnamon Apples 

Closely pare medium-sized apples, 
without removing stems or cores. Simmer 
until tender, turning gently from time to 
time, in a thin sirup made in the propor- 
tion of 1 cupful of sugar to 2 cupfuls of 
water. Add some grated lemon rind to the 
sirup and enough cinnamon drops to 
color it. 

Or, you may prefer this cranberry ice 
as a relish: 


Cranberry Ice 


1 quart of cranberries 2 cupfuls of sugar 
2 cupfuls of water Juice of 2 lemons 


Cook cranberries and water 8 minutes, 


thenrubthruasieve. Addlemon juice and 
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These 


sections to fall back like 
flower petals. Place a 
spoonful of mayonnaise 
in the center of each, 
and sprinkle with chop- 
ped pecan or walnut meats. 
Cranberry Salad 

Make a cranberry jelly, adding 1 tea- 
spoonful of gelatine soaked in 1 table- 
spoonful of cold water to each pint of 
hot juice to insure a stiff jelly. Mold in 
one-pound baking-powder cans which 
have been slightly greased with salad oil. 
When ready to serve, remove from cans 
and cut 1-inch slices for each salad plate. 
Place on lettuce and scoop a hole in the 
center of each ring. Place a ball of cream 
cheese which has been mixed with chopped 
nuts (preferably black walnuts) in the 
center, and sprinkle finely chopped pars- 
ley around the edge. Salad dressing may 
be served with this salad, but not on it, as 
this would spoil the colors. 
Red and Green Salad 


1) tablespoonfuls of gela- 1 cupful of blanched al- 
tine monds 

1 cupful of grated pine- 114 cupfuls of sugar 
apple and juice 1 cupful of vinegar 

1 cupful of water 3 sweet pickles, ground 


Ss the gelatine in the water. Boil 
the sugar and vinegar until it spins a 
thread (230 degrees). Stir the gelatine 
into the sirup, add green coloring matter 
to obtain the proper shade of holly-leaf 
green, and let stand until it begins to jell. 
Add the fruit, pickles, and nuts. Pour 
into molds or a shallow pan from which 
squares may be cut for serving when it 
has become firm. Serve on lettuce with 
strips of pimento laid petal-fashion on 
top andadash (Continued on page 43 








An illustration from Louisa May 
Alcott’s “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
now on the Beacon Hill Bookshelf 








Books for the Christmas Stocking 


Stop and Think Before You Buy : 

















“Bambi saw two fawns 
standing side by side.” An 
illustration taken from 
“Bambi,” by Felix Salten 


to buy as Christmas gifts. If 
book-buying is to be made a 
fine art, one must really know 
two things: first, all about 
the recipient-to-be, and sec- 
ond, all about the book. I 
may know as much as it is 
possible to know about the 
book, but unfortunately I am 
unable to know anything at 
all about your son Richard or 
your Aunt Madge, so, if you 
take my advice about your 
purchases, it may be neces- 
sary to do some cutting and 
fitting in order to adapt said 
advice to your own needs. 
May your mental scissors be 
sharp and your psychological 
eye true! 

By way of jumping squarely 
into the middle of the prob- 
lem, I shall tackle first neither 
the youngest nor the eldest 
but that difficult tho impor- 
tant member of the family, 
the half-grown boy. A good 
friend of mine frequently be- 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


LTHO none too thrifty as 
A a rule, it makes me shud- 
der to consider all the 
money that is wasted yearly on 
Christmas books. Yet nobody 
knows better than I that the well- 
chosen book is worth the price 
whatever that price may be. The 
trouble is, so few Christmas books 
are well chosen! 
Of course it is next to impossible 
to tell anybody else what books 





wails the fact that her 13-year-old son Randolph owns so many 
poor books and so few good ones. “When Rannie makes out his 
Christmas list,”’ she says, “he always puts down a book that 
belongs to some dreadful boy-series—they’re endless you know 
—and so, in order to please the child, his father thinks he has 
to buy that book. To tell the truth, we can never think of any- 
thing to get in its place. As a result, you ought to see his book- 
shelves—they’re simply crowded with trash!” 


SHOULD never think of forbidding Rannie to read the 
“trash,” but if I were that mother, I should try to see that 
the family-funds were spent for better things. For instance, I 
have here on the desk before 
me one of the best books that 
I could imagine for such a 
boy as Rannie: Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg 
(Harcourt Brace, $2.50). It 
is made out of the first 27 
chapters of Sandburg’s big 
two-volume biography, Abra- 
ham Lincoln — the Prairie 
Years, which was just pub- 
lished for Lincoln’s birthday 
in 1926. Of course if the com- 
plete biography is already in 
the house, I shouldn’t advise H 
Rannie’s mother to purchase 
the new book, but if it isn’t, 
no more suitable gift could 
be thought of, I feel sure. 
| 
| 
| 








Carl Sandburg hasn’t altered 
those first chapters in any 
way (if you remember the 
language of the original biog- 
raphy, you know that it is 
very simple), he has simply 
had (Continued on page 65 


A public library shows how 
Christmas may be made a 
time for giving books as gifts 
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This clever mixing machine will beat 
eggs, whip cream, and mix malted milks 





A gang-plug permits the use of two 
electrical appliances at the same time 


The electric clock is wound by electric- 
ity, while in the “telechron,” the timing 
impulse is given by the current itself 
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Electrical Gifts for Everyone 


INA B. ROWE 





, Waffle irons and percolators are quite dressed up these 
A flat-topped toaster convenient _ for days. A percolator may be used to warm baby’s bottle 
toasting sandwiches. Rack for turning 


the entire family impartially in mind, for it 

provides comforts and conveniences for 
each and every member. From the baby up 
to the grandmother, there is the just-right 
electrical Christmas gift. Frequently the uses 
overlap, and Baby must share the immersion 
heater given him in order that he might have 
warm milk on demand, with Dad, who needs 
hot water for shaving early in the morning. 
But such “loanership”’ is not all one-sided, by 
any means, because Mother’s percolator will 
serve nicely as a bottle warmer in case Baby 
must pass his around among the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

I wish it were possible for each and every 
Christmas shopper to see and handle the 
amazing variety of new electrical offerings. 
Many are well enough known to need nothing 
but a reminder of their existence. Some of the 
newer things may require a word more in 
explanation. The articles shown or described 
here are not all new, by any means, but some 
of them perhaps have not come to your atten- 
tion, and others may have been forgotten by 
you in your search for the just-right gift. 

Let us begin with Baby. He might have a 
bottle warmer, a small-sized heating-pad, or a 
night light for his nursery, fashioned in a style 
to give general illumination to his room and 
at the same time serve, (Continued on page 57 


I: seems that the electrical industry has 


lf you are especially fond of drip coffee, 
you will enjoy using this glass coffee-maker 





Pancakes may be made with this smart 
new griddle designed for table use 





For Dad’s or Buddy's workbench, an 
electric drill is a most acceptable gift 





A relief in time of pain or chill is the 
electric warming-pad pictured above 






This traveling-iron may be used on 
either 110 or 220-volt circuits, and 
comes in a heat-proof, collapsible case 
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Francis Hopkinson, father of Joseph, eminent political figure, and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, called the “Father of American Music” 


Pioneers in American Music 


© music in all the world 
appeals to the human 
emotions like that 
made by a song, for a song 
appeals as deeply to the emo- 
tions of strong men as it does to women 
and children. Songs have always had a 
serious use in the momentous struggles of 
the world, and they have produced grave 
changes even in the destinies of powerful 
nations. 

Perhaps no single song has had more 
effect on the social and political life of any 
country than did Rouget de Lisle’s ““Mar- 
seillaise’”’ hymn in France, and yet it is 
interesting to note that the ‘““Marseillaise”’ 
was written and intended for an entirely 
different purpose from the one which it 
ultimately fulfilled and the one by which 
we know it best. Rouget de Lisle, its 
author and composer, was professionally 
a military man and purely an amateur in 
musical circles. He wrote the “‘Marseil- 
laise” for presentation at a public patri- 


otic ceremony at Strasbourg in 1792. Of © 


its popularity and the effect that it had 
on the people of France during the revolu- 
tion, we well know. 

Few people who are familiar with the 
story of the ‘“Marseillaise,”’ however, 


realize that in one of our patriotic Ameri- 
can songs we have to a very marked de- 
gree a counterpart of the ‘‘Marseillaise.”’ 
That song is “Hail Columbia,” the very 
first American song of national or patri- 
Like De Lisle, Joseph 


otic character. 





The Revolutionary War Period Brought Forth 
Men Who Loved Both Art and Statesmanship 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Hopkinson, the author of ‘Hail Colum- 
bia,”’ was not a professional writer, and 
while “Hail Columbia” was written solely 
for the purpose of helping to draw a large 
house to a theatrical performance in 























Joseph Hopkinson, author of “Hail 
Columbia,” who was a lawyer as 
well as a musician of distinction 
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order to save a popular young 
singer and actor of the day 
from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, it soon proved to have a 
far greater mission. The singer 
in question was a young man named 
Gilbert Fox, who had been booked to 
give a benefit performance at a theater in 
Philadelphia. Fox was a man of consider- 
able ability as a singer, but the warlike 
conditions which existed at the time 
threw discouragement on the undertak- 
ing. The famous Alien and Sedition acts 
had just been passed and the feeling of 
bitterness between the Democrats who 
were friendly with the French in their 
quarrel with England, and the anti- 
French Federalists was so great that 
resentfulness and hate were evident on 
every hand. 


HE outlook for a successful perform- 

ance was anything but bright for 
young Fox, but somehow he felt that if 
he could get a song written to one of the 
tunes which was then known as the 
“President’s’’ march, and which had 
been played on the occasion of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration, that such a song 
would help fill the house. He appealed to 
Joseph Hopkinson, then a young lawyer 
in Philadelphia, and in a letter written a 
number of years later Judge Hopkinson 
gives his own story of the incident: 

“T had known him [Fox] when he was 
at school. On (Continued on page 61 
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Now Pleasant 


Waste Space 






This basement, once damp and 
dismal, has been transformed by 
Celotex (decorated in rich tones) 
into an enjoyable sitting. room. 


Here is an attractive little 
bedroom — cool in summer, 

warm in -winter— made from 
waste attic space with Celotex. 





















































Insulated Extra Rooms 


HAT a change these attractive 
livable rooms are trom bare attics 

and dark uninviting basements . . . how 
much nicer and more useful they are for 
the entire family. And today, Celotex en- 
ables you to make these home improve- 
ments easily and at very small expense. 


Celotex isa remarkable cane-fibre board 
that both builds and insulates. With it 
you can transform waste attic areas into 
bedrooms that are not uncomfortable 
even on the coldest winter nights! You 
can convert basements into sitting or 
recreation rooms where extreme chill 


and dampness is effectively shut out! 


Living quarters for the maid or chauf- 
feur, a playroom for the children and a 
den for dad are only a few of the other 
useful rooms you can make with Celotex. 
You can also change open porches into 
pantry rooms, sleeping porches and sun 
parlors, enjoyable all year ‘round. 


Celotex is made from long, tough fibres 
of cane. Nature seems to have intended 
these fibres for building purposes. They 


j = 


interlace perfectly into big, broad boards, 
strong, light and easy to nail up. Celotex 
contains millions of tiny sealed air cells 
—just what is needed for shutting out 
scorching summer heat, piercing winter 
cold and penetrating dampness. 


It is easy to decorate but adds beauty 
to rooms just in its natural tan color. 


When building a new house, remem- 
ber that Celotex rep/aces other materials 
—it is sheathing, plaster base and inte- 

rior finish. It offers you building 
economy, fuel saving, quieter 
rooms, more healthful homes and 














These Sections Are of Equal 
Insulation Value 























CLLOTEX WOOD PLASTER BOARD BRICK — 


Relative heat-stopping values 


Cross-sections show why Celotex is needed 
as insulation back of wood, brick, plaster 
and concrete . . . Asa heat stop, Celotex is 
3 times as effective as wood; 8 times plaster- 
board; 12 times brick; 25 times concrete. 
(Data compiled from tests published by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers Guide, 1928) 









CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 





INSULATES AND BUILDS STRONGER - QUIETER 
COOLER IN SUMMER. WARMER UY WINTER — 
AND SAVES FUEL 


BOWMAN BUILDING CORP 


GENERAL BUILDERS ~ 19037 GRAND RIVER 


greater living comfort through- 
out the year! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Led., 
=> Montreal 





This sign displayed by progressive builders 
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everywhere, assures you of new comfort 
and economy in the home you buy. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 



















Are Children People? 


| Continued from page 13] 








and it never occurred to, the 
school that it had anything to 
say about this; the child con- 
trolled the third, and it never 
occurred either to the school or 
the home to meddle with it. 

If the children wished to form 
themselves into athletic teams 
or secret little clubs, always of 
great interest to young people, 
they did so. If they prefe to 
moon about by themselves, they 
did so. If they enjoyed tagging 
about after older people, helping 
or hindering them, they did 80. 
Boys, for the most part, banded 
themselves together, because 
games require teamwork. Girls 
moved in smaller, more con- 
wane changing groups, based 
on likin a dislikings, as 
women always have moved and 
always will. But the solitary, 
dreaming child of either sex went 
his or her way, just as in later 
life, and worked out his or her 
destiny in those precious hours of 
freedom which are the most de- 
veloping hours on earth, with no- 
body to measure, weigh, test, 
correct, pull to pieces, in order to 
put together differently the 





’ mo 





with glee clubs or musical shows, 
nor paying the cost of profession- 
al coaches by professionally or- 
anized sports, nor spendin 

rom one-quarter to one-third o 
their time in various organiza- 
tional work, religious, economic, 
social, or professional. i 
leaves them a great deal of time, 
which they put into study or 
travel or homework for the 
family, as the means and status 
of their family dictates. 

Now I am not insisting that 
this course would be better for 
young Americans, tho pny 

think it would be. It may be 
that the American genius is bet- 
ter fitted for the crowded, mis- 
cellaneous life of our secondary 
schools and colleges than for the 
more restricted, definite, serious 
study of the older countries. But 
the point I am making is that 
parents should not blind them- 
selves to the débvious fact that 
their children are not working 
all day and all night at their 
studies. Far from it. They are 
working at a mass of various 
activities which they themselves 
have invented, which have noth- 








growing organism that was that 
child’s character. 

None of my leisure was organ- 
ized; that is, interfered with, 
when I was a child. Nobody 
bothered about me at all, when 
once I had done my lessons, 
“practiced” an hour, ran the few errands 
or relieved guard with the baby or tidied 
out my room or done whatever the kindly- 
disposed Powers decided was my good 
deed for the day (I never had to Be it 
up, self-righteously, for myself!). 


Se it was in those long afternoons and 
those endless, blessed Saturdays that 
I staged circuses in the big barn; scrubbed, 
polished, furnished, and decorated a con- 
ceded coal shed, where my sister and I 
kept house laboriously; operated a local 
postoffice in the cubby holes of a giant 
desk, pigeon-holed and abandoned ; roamed 
idly in a ee read hours on end 
in the local library (and read precisely 
what I wished), banded groups of my 
mates into dramatic clubs or newly in- 
vented religious cults or secret societies; 
or ate apples, lonely and greedy, in a 
hammock. Sometimes, like the famous 
darky, I sat and thought, and sometimes 
I just sat! But it was my own affair. 

Just here I hasten to admit that all this 
was in a small town. I was not a neglected 
immigrant child in a great and y dan- 
gerous city. For these, organized recrea- 
tion is of course a bl necessity. 

But what I complain of is that such 
methods are being adopted as being 
“highly advanced”’ among the millions of 
families where they emphatically are not 
necessary, in circumstances as healthy and 
safe as mine were, and that these methods 
are cheating just such children as I was of 
valuable, character-forming freedom. 

And the results of this healthy letting- 
alone were two-fold: the child became 
much more independent and important to 
himself, ang at the same time he didn’t 
feel that he was so important to the world 
at large as he is made to feel today. Some- 
body is always taking off the top of his 
head, nowadays, to see what is going on 
there; and added to the fact that this is 
likely to make a little pot self-conscious 
and egotistic, there is the mystical old 
warning that a watched pot never boils. 





A healthy letting-alone will develop in the child 
valuable character-forming freedom, making 
him more independent and important to himself 


It is true that the past generation 
spent very little energy in uiving what 
a child was like: they were vitally inter- 
ested in what he was to be and do. At 
present we are so interested in findi 
out what he is like—and what he woul 
like—that we almost forget that he is 
soon to be one of us, that he is, in fact 
one of us; on a small scale, already; and 
that if we. don’t teach him to put a little 
time and work into the home that we 
have made for him, we cannot expect him 
to care much for it and cannot blame him 
if he leaves it as soon and as often as pos- 
sible for the carefully organized duties 
and pleasures which the outside world is 
planning for him. By this course we are 
cheating him of valuable, character- 
forming duties. 

“But,” some bewildered parents urge, 
“you know they have their schoolwork, 
and I can’t help feeling that they deserve 
all the fun and leisure they can get, after 
that is done!” 


DY sir and madam (more particu- 
larly madam), don’t be too soft- 
hearted about this terrible schoolwork. 
Pause a little and consider that, after 
all, the great average mass of our chil- 
dren gets thru with it with fair ease; it is 
graded, necessarily, for the average, and 
the average is not painfully high; it can’t 
be in this great mixed country of ours. If 
you knew what the French children ac- 
complished in the same number of years, 
if you realized the shock most of our 
American students receive when they 
enter French or English universities, you 
would ask yourself what your children 
had been doing all those years when you 
were pitying their overworked brains. 
The answer is very simple: the Euro- 
an children have been studying their 
essons. They have not been voting as 
to what they had better study, nor an- 
swering questionnaires as to what disci- 
pline they prefer, nor editing and print- 
ing newspapers, nor touring the country 





ing to do with the terrible exami- 
nations parents dread so sympa- 
thetically. 

Of course these things leave 
them tired and nervous; of 
course they resent being asked* 
to do the one thing that makes a 
home precious—to work for it. I repeat, 
and I repeat firmly, that we are a 
mistake in not insisting on the curtailing 
of some of these activities, which are onl 
amusements, broadly speaking, and in fail- 
ing to demand a reasonable amount of co- 
operation in the great and complicated 
business of homemaking, which in this 
country is usually divided as follows: the 
father as banker, the mother as every- 
thing else, the children as hotel guests. 


Now it is quite clear that nobody can 
lay down any set rules as to what the 
children in any given family ought to do. 
Their duties and responsibilities should be 
reasonably and carefully proportioned to 
the duties of their mother. If circum- 
stances have relieved her from the neces- 
sity of manual work, I am not for a mo- 
ment suggesting that her daughters should 
wash the dishes and her sons should stoke 
the furnace, in order to stiffen their do- 
mestic morale. 

But there is no family on earth that 
hasn’t odds and ends of tiresome little 
things that must be done, somehow, in the 
course of the week: household shopping, 
family errands, family telephoning; frien 
to be written to, or met at the train; laun- 
dry to be listed and counted; supplies to 
be checked; accounts to be balanced—little 
responsibilities that do not seem interest- 
ing or inevitable to the young ones of a 
family, but which, if they are neglected 
clog the machinery of the household an 
neon, it an uncomfortable place to live. 

If these things were more equitably di- 
vided, not only would the elders have 
more leisure and less petty worry, not 
only would money be saved, but the 
younger ones would learn in the most nat- 
ural and practical way the fundamental 
important details of what is to be, in the 
majority of cases, the daily stuff of their 
daily life, later; and most important of all 
they would respect the home they live in, 
for they would be contributing to its up- 
keep and its charm. 
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proves Eveready Radio Sets 


The Eveready 
Fidelity Curve 


1s the standard of 
Eveready Radio 
Reproduction 
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Music and speech are vibration, and 
by scientific measurement it has been 
found that the important sounds in 
voice and music are included within a 
scale of 60 to 5000 vibrations per 
second. This includes not only the 
fundamental notes but atso most of the 
important harmonics of these notes, 
See on the Eveready Fidelity Curve 
(above) that from 60 to 4000 vi- 
brations per second are reproduced 
with an unusually high degree of fidel- 
ity. The weakening of the notes above 
4000 minimizes the disagreeable effects 
of static and other high-pitched noises. 
Very few notes go below 100 vibrations 
per second, and broadcast transmitters 
themselves do not put on the air lower 
than 60 vibrations per second. 

This curve shows the faithfulness 
with which the Eveready Set delivers 
speech and music to the speaker. It is 
essential that the speaker possess a high 
degree of faithfulness, for to the extent 
to which it may be deficient will the 
full measure of Eveready fidelity be 
d'minished. The Eveready Speaker is 
recommended. 

Below is a list of all the principal in- 
struments and voices, with their lowest 
and highest notes in vibrations per 
second: 


Violin . . 19203846 Saxophones 52 to 1024 
Viola . . 256to 1280 French Horn 60to 682 
Cello . . 64to 854 Cornets . 140to 960 
Bass . . 32to 427 Trombone. 80to 320 
Harp .. 30to 3072 Tuba .. 42to 341 


Flute . . 256 to 2048 Kettle 


Piccolo . 576 to 4096 Drums . 85to 170 
Oboe . . 240 to 1365 Piano . . 78 to 4096 
English Horn 160to 960 Soprano . 256 to 1024 
Clarinet 144to 1920 Contralto . 170to 682 
Bassoon 60to 640 Tenor . . 144to 427 
Double Baritone . 107to 341 

Bassoon. 30to 320 Bass .. 80to 288 








The new Eveready Battery Set in wooden 


cabinets. Model No, 21 in mahogany, il- 


lustrated above. Model No. 20 in maple. 


Has the lowest “B” battery drain of any 


6-tube receiver yet produced, as five of 


its tubes are “High-Mu,” combining great 


amplifying power with minimum cur- 
rent. Price of either table model (with- 
out tubes), $85. 
Eveready Speaker to match, $30. 
Pedestal (for maple only) with ample 
battery space, $15 extra, 


Die-Cast Aluminum Cabinets 


The most modern of radio cabinets— Die- 
cast aluminum. Cabinet is everlasting, 
light, strong and is lacquered in green in 
a modern design with striping that reveals 
the aluminum like burnished silver, The 





The new Eveready AC Set, Model No. 
2, in die-cast aluminum cabinet, lacquered 
in green with striping in silvery natural 
aluminum, 

Models No. 1, 2 and 3 have seven radio 
tubes and one rectifier, eight in all. All 
power is taken from the light socket. 

Price, table model No. 2, without tubes, 
$155. Die-cast aluminum supporting stand, 
finished to match the set, at $20 extra. 


At right, the 


new Eveready Loud 
Speaker. Model No. 1 in maple — to 
match either the AC or battery maple 
sets. Model No. 3 in mahogany — to 
match either the AC or battery ma- 


whole protected by a transparent lacquer 
that prevents discoloration and _ resists 
scratching. This unusually beautiful and 
entirely modern cabinet is exclusive with 


Eveready, 





The new Eveready AC Set in wooden cabi- 
nets. Model No. 1 in maple—to obtain 
pleasing color contrast with mahogany or 
walnut furniture; also appropriate for 
association with Colonial and Early Amer- 
ican furniture. Model No. 3 in mahogany 
—for those who prefer it. Price, table 
model without tubes—either maple or 
mahogany—$145. 

Supporting stand to match, $10 extra, 


At the left, the new Eveready Loud 
Speaker in die-cast aluminum housing, 
decorated in green lacquer, with natural 
aluminum striping, to match the Ever- 
eady AC Set Model No. 2. Price, $35. 





hogany sets. Either the maple or the 
mahogany loud speakers, $30, 


Licensed under patents and applications of RCA and RFL 


© 1928, National Carbon Co., Ine, 








GEORGE R. THOMPSON, ARCHITECT 


Achieving Beauty Thru Simplicity 
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The hall in the home of Dr. 
Harry M. Warner, West 
Hempstead, Long Island, is a 
beautiful example of colonial 
tradition carricd out in the 
simple manner of old colonial 
work, It proves that beauty 
is a matter of a few things 
carefully selected. Two pieces 
of furniture and two rugs 
are all that are needed to 
furnish this room perfectly 
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The living-room mantel in Dr. Benjamin W. Seaman’s home, West 
Hempstead, Long Island, is another example of studied and restrained 
detail resulting in architectural beauty and loveliness, achieved, in 
this instance, by the use of a simple wood such as the mellow old pine. 
Note the use of strong color on the wall, rather than on the woodwork 
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The dining-room opening 
from the hall in Dr. Warner's 
home gives a sense of variety 
while maintaining the same 
simple colonial characteris- 
tics. It is a splendid example 
of the use of strong color, and 
the use of authentic re produc- 
tions of early colonial wall- 
paper. Well-selected furnish- 
ings show a taste willing to 
eliminate rather than to add 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
GEORGE VAN ANDA 
























Something to Show 


for Christmas 
[Continued from page 17] 





rown out of their conferences and 
abors together. Nothing cements the 
family tie so much as working to- 
gether for a common object. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that not onl 
was the home environment beautifi 
but the home life as well. 

I am sorry that no pictures of this 
refurnished living-room are available 
to illustrate this story, for the opera- 
tion performed was something much 
more interesting and valuable than 
merely getting some new furnishings 
The thing this family really under- 
took was to create an ensemble of 
definite character and individuality in 
place of a rather commonplace and 
ordinary one. The room, originally, 
was like those you may find in thou- 
sands of middle-class homes—the 
furniture nondescript in style, bought 
piecemeal, with no particular rela- 
4 tionship between the different arti- 
cles; no planned color scheme, but an 
array of rather neutral and lifeless 
colors, no unity and very little beauty. 

The vision that had been growi 
for a long time in this mother’s min 
was that of a real American living- 
room—one furnished with typical 
period furniture; the sort which be- 
stowed dignity, comfort, and beauty 
of homelikeness on generations of 
a homes in colonial days and 
ater. 


|. yptein gr: chair, a roomy, pictur- 
esque, early American wing-chair 
(Figure 4) was picked out by Betty 
to serve a double purpose. She de- 
clared it was just what the wanted 
to curl up in, and that it supplied 
“atmosphere” (which Mother under- 

stood and translated as the atmos- 

phere of the fire-side, of the hearth- 

stone, of the home itself). Betty 
knew what she was talking about, as 
the picture of the chair demonstrates. 
e chair Father finally selected 

for his own was a modern lounging- 
chair. The secret of its comfortable- 
ness lies not alone in its great depth 
or in the softness of its cushions, but 
even more in the wide angle produced 
by the joining of the seat to the back. 

Father got one more personal be- 
longing out of the reconstruction 
process—a table to stand beside his 
chair and upon which he could place 
his smoking-things, magazine and 
such—a substantial, low butterfly 
table like that in Figure 4. 

One more bit of ‘atmosphere’ was 
introduced in the form of a prim, 
barrel-shaped chair, to serve as an 
occasional or guest chair. Not only 
is colonial quaintness written all over 
it, but it has in its lines an invitation 
to rest. It is high enough in the seat 
to be used at the bridge table, too— 
another point in its favor. 

The real masterpiece among the 
seating-furniture—the Queen Anne 
sofa—tully justifies Betty’s sacrifice. 
It is not merely a davenport or sofa— 
it is a work of creative art in its grace 
and symmetry of line and in the ele- 
gance of its proportions, and it is a 
triumph of comfortableness, too. 

To their friends our delighted 
family sent cards combining Christ- 
mas greetings with an invitation to a 
house-warming, which was staged on 
Christmas day, at which time the 
whole project was explained. 

As evidence that this unusual sort 
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Throughout 
the years 


S the months go by and the years 
pass on, the appreciation of 
Maytag helpfulness will con- 

tinually grow. After cherished gifts 
of sentiment have been put aside, the 
Maytag will continue to stand out as 
a practical gift, radiating happiness, 
relieving wife or mother of the tire- 
someness of washday by its marvelous 
speed, thoroughness and convenience. 


Always, you will find the Maytag 
a willing, ready servant. It will be 
considerate of your time, careful yet 
thorough with the clothes—living up 
to its matchless reputation with over 
a million users, 


A telephone call to the nearest 
dealer will bring you a Maytag 
Washer. Note its many distinctive 
features; try it with your own clothes. 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 


A d ya brings an interesting booklet— 
ponBeuer ethods a Home Laundering.” 











Aluminum “Washe; 
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of Christmas present was regarded as 
a success by those at the house- 
warming, I can chronicle the fact 
that in at least three of the homes 
represented at that gathering, the fol- 
lowing Christmas was a season of 
home beautifying. 

In one home a fireplace was built 
and a complete fireplace group of 
furniture was purchased as a Christ- 
mas present to the home, and as a 
real essential of the home equipment 
and atmosphere. This fireplace group 
of which I speak consisted of and- 
irons, fireplace implements, _fire- 
screen, and fender (all of brass), and 
two pieces of fireside furniture, one 
of which was a bench, the other a big 
wing-chair. As a final touch of fire- 
side color a “throw” rug was laid 
before the hearth. 

On Christmas Eve instead of gath- 
ering arouna a tree as in former 
years, this family gathered around 
the fireplace, dedicating this new 
family altar by means of a roaring 
wood fire which was its first touch of 
flame. The stockings of the smallest 
children were hung, for the first time 
in the children’s lives, from the proper 
and historic place—the snadel al 
Another near-by home became 
| richer by complete new entrance- 
hall appointments. (Think what the 








i Gard “. - 
Book io fie on a gry Duncan Phyfe hall suite 
quest. with the colonial mirror above it 


(Figure 6) would do in transforming 
an ordinary hall!) 


| 
| xi | Gm another family at Christmas 
= , literally set the home life to music 


mV by substituting a wonderful player 
plano in the place of an instrument of 
the more customary type which was 
lifeless because no member of the 
family had the skill to draw music 


Cleaning Sidewalks — 
with the RIGHT TOO 


When winter comes with dangerous packed snow and Ni RR wm 
ice, spare your coal shovel and your temper. wanele thew. 

Make walks and drives safe for your family and the 
passerby with a True Temper Sidewalk Cleaner—the 

































finest, fastest, easiest working tool ever designed for | from it. 

this disagreeable work. There are a host of other things 

Made with a heavy steel blade and extra ay sons Hee that will make Christmas minister 

ash handle, one of these tools enables you to break up to the drawing power of the home: 

and clean off the ice and snow in double-quick time. a phonograph; a radio set; an oil- 


It is the Right Tool for this work. caaeia eh af om 
Each Genuine True Temper Sidewalk Cleaner has the an easy shove. 
brand burned in the handle to mark it as the best tool 

of its kind that can be made. 


If it should so happen that your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and the price listed and we w 
supply you direct, postpaid. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for over 100 years. 


RUE IEMPER 


TOOLS 


Strong ash handle fit- 
ted into heavy socket. 


out of home-keeping operations; elec- 

trical kitchen equipment to serve the . 

same purpose, and so on and on. 

The picturesque, old-time highboy 
(Figure 1) is a colonial piece of rare 
charm, beauty and individuality. Its 
many roomy drawers provide a 
wealth of storage space. As an adjunct 
in the upstairs hall, or as an especial 
contribution to the needs and com- 
fort of father, or as an element in 
producing “atmosphere,” it should 
not be overlooked. The lower part of 
it comes separate as a lowboy. 

And finally, because one of the 
outstanding social problems of the 
— day is that of keeping the 

ys and girls at home, a room for 
the growing-up young daughter or 
—_ the young son, decorated and fur- i 
nished and equipped in accordance ; 
with their own notions, might prove 7 
to be a Christmas investment yielding 
priceless and everlasting dividends. 

There are many vicious and disin- 
tegrating influences at work in this 
generation and a few salutary and 
constructive ones. Foremost amo } 
the latter is the home. Homes whic 


| heater to take some of the drudgery 














Branded on 
the handle of 
ev cry genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 



























The Ice Chisel, Cat. 

o. 834C. Price 
$1.30. For very 
thick and heavy ice. 





True Temper Side- 
walk Cleaner, Star 
Pattern, Cat. No. 


| 
{ 
SS | are the —_ of — hare ogy 

4 good cheer, music, an auty, are 
active factors in holding the house- 
hold together. Whatever adds to the 
physical attractiveness of the proper 
equipment of the home contributes 
to its restraining and upbuilding 
















powers. 
What more suitable method of 
celebrating and observing Christmas 


is there than to make it contribute to 





the efficiency of the home and the 


There is a Right TRUE TEMPER TOOL for Every Task | building up of home life? 
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Foods That Decorate 
the Table 


[Continued from page 31] 


of mayonnaise in the center, or the 
ay A cers may be served separately. 

As I said before, if you are not 
wedded to plum pudding or mince 
pie for dessert, and. if your family will 
not be happy if they must eat.a heavy 
sweet, you will find any one of the 
following Christmas desserts truly 
delicious: 


Frozen Ambrosia 

14 cupful of candied pineapple 

44 cupful of maraschino cherries 

\% cupful of cherry juice 

14 cupful of sugar 

4 cupful of water 

1% teaspoonful of salt 

46 pint of whipping cream 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Cut the pineapple and cherries in 

small pieces. ‘Add the juice and let 
stand several hours. Boil the sugar 
and water until the sirup spins a 
thread (230 to 236 degrees), then 
pour slowly onto the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Add the salt, and beat 
until cool. Fold in the cream, which 
has been whipped. Add the vanilla 
and lemon juice, then the fruit mix- 
ture. Pack in three parts ice to one 
of salt, and let stand three hours; 
’ or pour into the freezing-tray of an 
electric refrigerator and freeze. This 
recipe will serve six. 


Fruit Marshmallow 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

\% cupful of cold water 

\% eupful of fruit juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

\ cupful of sugar 

1 egg white ‘ 

14 eupful of diced peaches 

44 cupful of bananas, diced 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 cupful of diced marshmallows 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 

5 minutes. Heat the fruit juice to 
boiling (any kind of fruit juice will 
do) and stir into it the gelatine. Add 
the lemon juice and sugar. When it 
begins to thicken, add the beaten egg 
white, the marshmallows, and fruit; 
fold in the whipped cream, and blend 
thoroly. Pile in glasses and chill for 
an hour or longer, and serve with 
whipped cream. This recipe serves 
six. 


Pineapple Creme 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
19 teaspoonful of vanilla 
44 eupful of powdered sugar 
Pinch of salt 
12 marshmallows 
3 slices of pineapple 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
4 eupful of nutmeats 
Beat the cream until stiff, then add 
the vanilla, sugar, salt, marshmallows 
cut into small pieces, pineapple, 
lemon juice, and chopped nuts. Chill 
thoroly, and serve on slices of canned 
pineapple; or freeze first, then serve. 
te which a in them- 
selves may very effectively c out 
the Christmas note, by pines ae oe 
sprigs of holly, mistletoe, and such 
on their tops by means of colo 
candies, angelica, colored sugars, or 
preserved fruits. A brick of plain 
vanilla ice cream or pineapple ice 
served in slices garnished with such 
a decoration looks very gay. Beware, 
of course, of overdoing the decora- 
tion, and be restrained in your treat- 
ment of ice creams and ices, lest there 
be nothing left but decorations when 
the dessert is served. 
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You can get real céites 


that lets you sleep 


—that tastes the same... brings the same Jriendly cheer 


as the finest coffee 





Eacu year thousands try Kaffee 
Hag Coffee, for the first time, be- 
cause it is free of caffeine. But they 
continue to delight in using it just 
because it is such wonderful coffee. 

The flavor you enjoy in Kaffee 
Hag Coffee is the result of blend- 
ing several of the finest coffees in 
the world. And before roasting, it 
has 97% of the caffeine removed 
—the drug that upsets sleep. That 
is why Kaffee Hag Coffee does not 
affect nerves nor keep you awake. 

Try this wonderful coffee your- 
self. You can’t tell the caffeine is 
gone. Not from tasting. Serve it 
for dinner—or for an evening 
party. You can drink a strong 
cup of Kaffee Hag Coffee even 
at midnight — without fear of 
sleeplessness. 


KAFFEE 
HAG 
COFFEE 









The coffee that lets you sleep 
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People say good-bye to substi- 
tutes with their first cup of Kaffee 
Hag Coffee. And if you’ve had mis- 
givings about coffee, you'll then and 
there forget them. For you will 
have found real coffee that you can 
enjoy without regret. 

Order a fresh-sealed can of 
Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee from 
your dealer. Ground or in the bean. 
Also served at hotels, restaurants, 
on diners. Mail the coupon and we 
will send you a generous trial can. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1821 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 


Name 





Address. 
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Christmas 
This Year Give 


Fixtures! 


| HAT more beautiful, 
practical and endur- 

2 ing gift than lovely 
Moe-Bridges lighting fixtures? 
To the recipient they will serve 
for a life-time as glowing sym- 
bols of your friendship and ex- 
press the good taste which 
guided their purchase. 





Give them, too, as a gift to your 
own family—a gift to your home. 
Enjoy them today —and years 
from today. Always they will 
blend with and enhance the 
beauty of your other furnishings. 


As the world’s largest produc- 
ers of quality lighting equip- 
ment — ceiling, wall, and en- 
trance fixtures, table and floor 
lamps — Moe-Bridges creations 
will meet your demands. Place 
them on your gift list. See them 
in the display room of your 
leading electrical contractor. 

Mail the coupon for a copy 

of “When Evening Shadows 


Fall”, an authoritative booklet 
on decorative home lighting. 


Moe-Bripces CoMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MQE-BRIDGEC 


— ARTISTIC ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


MOE-BRIDGES CO.., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your booklet 
“When Evening Shadows Fall’’ 
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Variegated Pudding 

1 quart of sweet milk 

5 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

\% cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cocoa 

Heat the milk in a double boiler, 
saving out 4% cupful. Mix all the other 
ingredients except the cocoa, add the 
cold milk, and stir into the hot milk. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until the mix- 
ture is thick enough to stand up in 
peaks. Pour half the pudding into a 
mold rinsed in cold water. Mix the 
cocoa with a little water or milk and 
stir into the remaining mixture, cook a 
few minutes longer, then pour over the 
white portion. Using a knife, mix the 
two colors unevenly, like old-fashioned 
marble cake. Chill, then unmold and 
serve with the following sauce: 
Foamy Fruit Sauce 

1 cupful of any fruit juice 

1 teaspoonful of cornstarch 

A little water 

Mix the ingredients well and boil, 

stirring, until the juice is sufficiently 
thickened. Beat 2 egg whites stiff, and 
pour over them the fruit sirup. The egg 
whites may of course be omitted if de- 
sired. If the fruit juice is sour, sweeten 
to taste. This makes a delicious sauce.— 
Mrs. I. I., Washington. 


Delicious Potato Chips 

Peel 6 large, firm potatoes and im- 
merse them in cold water. Slice as thin 
as possible, using a slaw cutter. Let 
stand again in cold water for at least an 
hour, until the starch is removed. 

Remove from the water and dry care- 
fully with a towel, then cook in deep, 
hot fat. Only a small number of slices 
should be fried at a time, having plenty 
of fat and stirring occasionally. When 
the slices of potato are crisp, remove 
from the fat, drain in a sieve or on a 
wire cake cooling rack, and sprinkle 
with salt. These will keep indefinitely if 
they are kept in a tin container with a 
lock.—Miss. C. M.8., Pennsylvania. 


Black Walnut Bread 
1 cupful of sugar 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
4 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
8¢ cupful of chopped black walnuts 
2 cupfuls of milk 
1 egg 

Mix all the dry ingredients. Add the 
nuts, then the milk and the well-beaten 
egg. Mix well, until bubbles snap in the 
dough. Put into greased pans in a warm 
place and permit it to rise from 30 to 45 
minutes. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for about 50 minutes. 

The above amount makes 2 medium- 
sized loaves. They keep well in a dry 
place. This is delicious cut very thin 
and spread with butter or cream cheese 
for Sunday supper or for afternoon teas. 

If you do not care to have the bread 
quite so sweet, use only 34 cupful of 
sugar.—Mrs. C. E. K., New York. 


Casserole Dish 


Ina buttered casserole lay 4 pork chops, 
and cover with about 4 large potatoes 
cut in fourths, or 8 small ones. Pour 


ROUND TABLE 


Recipes from Readers 





over this 1 can of tomato soup just as 
it comes from the can. Rinse the can 
out with a little water and pour in with 
the other ingredients. Cover and bake 
for about 1 hour at 350 degrees.—Mrs. 
H. E, L., Michigan. 
Baked Beans 

Soak overnight 1 pound of marrowfat 
beans, and boil them until almost tender. 
Place them in the baking dish, add 1 
pound of spare ribs, and cover with 
tomato sauce consisting of 1 can of 
tomato soup and 1 onion chopped fine. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
2 to 3 hours.—Mrs. D. T., New Jersey. 


Dutch Oven Pudding 


Cook any roast in an iron pot or Dutch 
oven. Remove the meat, and have the 
gravy in the Dutch oven very hot. Mix 
2 eggs well beaten, 1 cupful of milk, 1 
cupful of flour, 1 teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and 1 tablespoonful of shorten- 
ing, melted. Beat well, pour into the 
hot gravy and bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) until golden brown. Serve 
very hot. There should be about 1 pint 
of liquid from the roast.—Mrs. N. W., 
Nebraska. 

Jack’s Favorite 
1 quart of oysters 
8 large mushrooms 
1 cupful of milk 
1 egg 

In a buttered baking-dish place a 
layer of oysters; add a little milk, salt 
and pepper, scatter over this layer the 
quartered mushrooms, and cover these 
with cracker crumbs. Continue this 
process until all the oysters are used. 
Beat 1 egg, add to it the remaining milk, 
and pour over the mixture. Bake at 400 
degrees with the cover on the dish for 
half an hour, then remove the cover and 
brown the top.—Mrs. H. 8. 8., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Escalloped Potatoes 

12 small new potatoes, or 6 large ones, 
sliced 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 onions, peeled and chopped 

2 peppers, green and red, with seeds re- 
moved 

1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 

1% tablespoonfuls of flour 

14% cupfuls of milk 

Grated cheese 

Boil separately the potatoes, onions, 
and peppers until tender; drain, mix 
together, add 1 tablespoonful of butter, 
and place in baking-dish. Make a cream 
sauce using the remaining tablespoonful 
of butter, the flour, and milk, and pour 
over all. Grate the cheese on top and 
bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). Just before serving, sprinkle 
parsley over the top.—Mrs. W. H. A., 
New Jersey. 

Velvet Pancake 
1 egg 
1 scant teaspoonful of salt 
14 teaspoonful of soda 
2 cupfuls of buttermilk 
4 cupful (scant) of white flour 
Enough cornmeal to make a thin batter 

Mix ingredients, stir well, and bake 
as you do ordinary pancakes.—Mrs. D. 
R., Ohio. 
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Baked Ham With Pineapple 
1 thick slice of ham 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

© tablespoonfuls of flour 

144 tablespoonfuls of mustard 

3 tablespoonfuls of water 

1 cupful of crushed pineapple 

1 cupful of water 


Cover a 2 or 3-inch thick slice of 
ham with a paste made of the brown 
sugar, flour, mustard and water. 
Place in a hot oven (450 de ) for 
5 minutes, then add the crushed pine- 
apple and water, and lower the tem- 
— to 350 degrees. Baste often. 
; ake until tender.—Mrs. 8. B. 8., 

owa. 


Pie Crust Hint 


I have a trick for flaky pie crust 
that in twenty years’ housekeeping 
I have never seen anyone else use. 
It was shown me by an old lady 
before I was married. Before putting 
on the top crust after rolling it out 
I spread shortening over it with a 
knife just as one would butter a slice 
of bread. Then sift a little flour over 
it and pat it in nicely with the fingers. 
Cover the pie as usual and when 
ready for the oven hold it under the 
faucet and let the water run over it. 
The result will be a nice flaky crust. 
—A. M. P., New York. 


Oyster Chop Suey 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 cupful of chopped onions 

14% cupfuls of diced celery 

1% cupfuls of mushrooms 

2 cupfuls of bean sprouts 

4 tablespoonfuls of Chinese sauce 
1 pint of oysters 


Melt the butter with the onions, 
and cook until brown, taking care not 
to scorch them. Add the diced celery, 
mushrooms, bean sprouts, and sauce, 
and cook until celery is tender. Add 
the oysters and cook until their edges 
curl. Serve hot with plain boiled 
rice. (Three cupfuls of celery may be 
used in place of the mushrooms.)— 
Mrs. H. B. L., Michigan. 


Lightning Cake 


Set the flour sifter in a bowl, and 
put into it 1 cupful of sugar, 1 cupful 
of flour, 14% caaenntiie of baking 
powder and '% teaspoonful of salt. 
Sift these dry ingredients together. 
Into a cup put '4 cupful of melted 
butter, 2 eggs, and then fill the cup 
with milk. Pour this mixture into 
the dry ingredients, beat a minute, 
add 4% teaspoonful of vanilla, pour 
into a square pan, and bake for 20 
minutes in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). This cake may be varied in 
a number of ways. Sour cream may 
be substituted for the butter and just 
a pinch of soda added. If 2 table- 
spoonfuls of chocolate malted milk 
in powdered form are added, with a 
little extra flour and a handful of 
raisins and some chopped nuts, and 
the mixture baked in muffin tins, you 
will have a dessert nice enough for 
any company. If the plain white 
cake is baked in muffin tins, the tops 
may be cut out and a spoonful of 
jam or jelly or fresh fruit put in, the 
top replaced, and you have a tiny 
shortcake.—R. L., California. 


Dumplings 


1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
4 teaspoonful of salt 

Sweet milk to moisten 


Sift the first three ingredients three 
times, add milk, and beat smooth.— 
F. E. M., New York. 
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#; ont Sie her this 





for Christmas 





see that she has it for a Happy New Year 


F SHE is like most women, Yuletide 

gifts of automatic ash sifters and 
self- wringing mops, no matter how 
useful they are, will never fill her 
heart with glee! 

If we dolled up Fels-Naptha Soap 
in holly and ribbons, and advertised 
“Give your wife this welcome help for 
Christmas”, some husband might doit! 
Perish the thought! We’re against it! 
We believe Christmas is the time for 
frilly, fussy, gay-hearted gifts. 

But after Christmas, to take every 
trace of turkey gravy off her best 
tablecloth and lighten each washing 
all through the year, your wife should 
have Fels-Naptha. 

And Fels-Naptha will do it, because 
Fels-Naptha brings her extra help! 
Two cleaners instead of one. Good 
golden soap blended, by the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha process, with plenty of 
naptha. 

You can smell the naptha! And 


naptha, you know, is the safe, gentle 
cleaner used in “dry cleaning.” So 
when your wife does the wash with 
Fels-Naptha, she gets naptha, the 
dirt-loosener, and soap, the dirt re- 
mover, working together—dissolving 
the dirt and carrying it away—mak- 
ing the clothes fresh and clean with- 
out hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha does excellent work 
in either machine or tub. It washes 
clean in cool, hot and lukewarm 
water, or when the clothes are boiled. 
And Fels-Naptha’s mild suds are 
kind to your wife’s hands! 

So remember—not on the Christ- 
mas list, but on the grocery list. 
And now go out and get her some- 
thing as sweetly feminine as an os- 
trich feather fan—and a Merry 
Christmas to you. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free, a handy little 


device to aid you with your wash, It is yours 
for the asking. Just mail in the coupon. 
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Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy little 
evice offered in this advertisement. 





B. H.-12-28 














Christmas Candies 
[Continued from page 30] 































Pecan Penuchi 


A near relative of fudge is penuchi, 
which is made with brown sugar. It 
is necessary to stir this candy all the 
time it is being cooked, as brown 
sugar and milk curdle so easily, Here 
are the ingredients used: 

3 cupfuls of brown sugar 

1 cupful of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
114 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
144 cupfuls of nutmeats 

Put the sugar and milk into a 
saucepan and cook, stirring con- 
stantly to avoid curdling, until the 
soft-ball stage is reached. Remove 
from the fire, add the butter, and set 
san aside, without stirring, to cool. When 
=: lukewarm, beat until thick and 
= creamy. Add vanilla and nutmeats 
and mix thoroly. Pour into pans that 
have been slightly oiled, and when 
cold, cut into squares. 

There are many ways to change 
pecan penuchi to give it the taste 
and appearance of a different candy. 
A cupful of cold coffee left over from 
breakfast may be used instead of the 
milk if the flavor of coffee is enjoyed 
by the persons to whom the candy is 
to be given. Chopped raisins, dates 
or figs may be added instead of the 
pecans, and English walnuts may be 
used, 

Raisin clusters always are en- 
joyed. To make fifty of them use’ 

16 pound of sweet chocolate 
1 cupful of roasted peanuts 
208 cupfuls of nectar raisins 
14 teaspoonful of salt 

Break the chocolate in pieces and 

ace in the top part of a double 
pit. Allow water in the lower part 
to steam, but not to boil; remove from 
fire, and let stand 5 or 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally to aid in the 
melting. Remove the top of the 
double boiler, which should be kept 
covered during the melting process, 
from the water and add the salt, 7 
raisins, and peanuts. Mix thoroly, li” 
and drop the mixture by small tea- Ii 
spoonfuls on waxed paper to harden. 








Tr latest dance hits, popular airs, 
creations of the great composers, are 
always at your command with the new 
Wurlitzer Treasure Chest of Music, the 
piano that plays for you. 









Just press the button, and selections to 
suit your mood or to entertain your guests 
are rendered by this marvelous little in- 
strument with all the masterly expression 
of the original artist. 





















Small enough for the modest home, rich 
enough for the finest, the Wurlitzer 
Treasure Chest of Music, priced at only 
$995, plus transportation, brings you the 
world’s best in musical entertainment. 
Convenient terms if desired. See it and 
be charmed by it, at your nearest Wur- 
litzer store or dealer. 






































Brown Sugar Caramels 


Hard and chewy candies have ij 
many admirers. Brown sugar cara- 4 
mels are easy to make and good to 
eat. In making them, these materials 
are employed: 

2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 cupful of granulated sugar 
1% cupful of light corn sirup 
1 cupful of cream 
2 cupfuls of milk 
14 eupful of butter 
The Wurlitzer Treasure 4 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
Chest of Music is made 1 cupful of nutmeats 





in three beautiful mod- Mix all the ingredients, except the 

$995 $1195 $1350 els, all priced Ly lower vanilla and eeneets, a — owly, 
; th ou would expect. stirring constantly, until the mixture 
cameemcumemas lens reaches the firm-ball stage. (This 


means that a small amount of the hot i; 
mixture dropped into cold water will is 
form firm, rather hard balls; the 


thermometer test is 244 degrees F.) 
Remove from the fire, add vanilla 
and nuts, and turn at once into a 
slightly greased pan. When cold, 
turn the block of candy out of the 
pan so it may be cut evenly. Cut in 
ial lai squares with a sharp knife and wrap 


Treasure Chest of Music ch pec in was pape 
the Piano that Plays for You tuffed Dates 


The gift-box of candy is improved 

in appearance and in taste, most per- 

WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CO., DEKALB, ILL. sons will agree, if a few stuffed dates 
Dealers and Branches Everywhere are included. It is no trick to remove 

© 1928 Wurlitzer 


——— 
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the pits from a package of dates with 
a paring-knife and to fill the cavities 
with nutmeats or any desired stuffing. 
Nut fondant is an cially delicious 
stuffing for dates. To make enough 
to fill one package of dates, use these 
materials: 
14% cupfuls of powdered sugar 
Vg teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 tablespoonfuls of thin cream 
34 cupful of chopped Brazil nuts 
Mix the ingredients together and 
inclose a small quantity of the stuffing 
in each date; then roll the fruit in 
pony ar. One-fourth cupful 
sufficient for one package 
of dates. wer variety 4% £5 enpee nful 
of cinnamon or % teaspoonful of 
cocoa may be added to the sugar in 
which the dates are rolled. 
Fig Flats 
In every Christmas-candy gift-box, 
at least one fig flat might well be 
included. The figs are steamed in 
the upper part of the double boiler 
15 minutes. The stems are clip 
and the cut end is pressed down, 
making a flat, oval patty. Then a 
half-walnut meat is placed in the 
center of each fig flat. 


Parisian Sweets 

1 package of dates 

1 package of shredded cocoanut 

14 cupful of chopped nuts 

14 pound of dried figs 

1 tablespoonful of orange juice 

1 teaspoonful of chopped orange rind 

Heat the grinding part of the food 

chopper in boiling water and put the 
nuts, dates, figs, and cocoanut thru 
it. Knead in the orange juice and 
chopped rind. Divide the mixture 
into ha Ives, placing one-half of it in 
a buttered Gabeen, pressing it in 
tightly. Crease the surface with a 
knife into small squares and «be 
a nutmeat on each square. Chill 
thoroly; then cut with @ sharp knife 
on the creases. (Dip the knife in hot 
water frequently to make the cutting 
easier.) The other half of the mixture 
is used to make tiny balls, which are 
rolled in finely chopped nutmeats or 
shredded cocoanut. 


Butterscotch 
1 cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of molasses 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of boiling water 
14 eupful of butter 
This is a candy grandmother used 
to make, and it is an bes gy treat 
to many of the older people. Stir the 
ingredients together and cook with- 
out stirring to the hard-crack stage. 
(This means that when the sirup is 
dropped in cold water it breaks be- 
tween the fingers if you try to crush 
it.) Turn into a large, buttered tin, 
making a thin layer. When partly 
cool, mark in squares, or break in 
pieces with the handle of a knife 
when cold. Nuts may be added if 
you like them. 
Taffy Apples 
Select rosy-red apples, free from 
blemishes of all kinds. Stick into the 
core of each apple a small stick or 
skewer; which you can buy from your 
butcher. You hold to this stick 
while dipping the apple and while 
eating it. 
Make the sirup by boiling together 
- cupful of sugar, 1 cupful of brown 
ar, ¥¢ cupful of water, and 14 cup- 
fu of vinegar. Cook the mixture until 
a small amount, dropped in cold 
water, will crack when pushed to- 
gether between the fingers. Dip the 
apples in this sirup, making certain 
tl ey are coated thoroly. Stand them 
on waxed paper to dry, or better still, 
prop them up on their sticks to dry. 
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MISS ALICE BRADLEY —Princi- 
pal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery in Boston. Thirty years of 
teaching, writing and experimenting 
have made her one of America’s most 
trusted authorities on cooking. 





As Miss Bradley measures the sifted flour, then sifts it again 
with the dry ingredients, she asks, “‘ Did you know that most 
loctors and dietitians agree with food specialists in saying 
that Cream of Tartar Baking Powder is the best?” 























Fine Points in the Use 
of Baking Powder - 


By the head of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery 


WOMEN often travel all the way to 
Boston to hear and see one of Miss 
Alice Bradley’s demonstration lessons on 
baking at Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery. 


The photographs on this page show 
Miss Bradley’s own skillful hands making 
her famous Caramel Walnut Cake. 


“Don’t skimp on your baking powder,” 
says Miss Bradley as she measures her 
ingredients. “You depend on those few 
teaspoons of baking powder to make your 
cake rise well and I believe it is safest and 
most economical in the end to use the 
very best. 


“‘T have found, from personal experience 
and our work at Miss Farmer’s School, 
that you can always depend on Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
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*“*Many people do not know,” says Miss Bradley, 
“that half a teaspoon of Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder, added to boiled icing just 
before it is put on a cake assures a perfect texture.” 





Cream % cup butter; add slowly % cup 
sugar, add 3 well-beaten egg yolks. Sift 
well 134 cups flour with 234 teaspoons 











Miss Bradley folds in the egg whites which have 

been beaten with the sugar, bringing the mixture 

from the bottom of the bowl and turning the spoon 

over in her hand until the whites are completely 

combined with the other mixture. “Never stir a 

cake after you have folded in the egg whites,’’ 
says Miss Bradley. 











“To line your cake pan smoothly, trace the bottom 
of the pan on the paper with a pencil, then cut 


inside the pencil line,” says Miss Bradley, as she 
pours the cake batter into the greased pan. 


Royal Baking Powder and }4 teaspoon salt. 
Add alternately with % cup milk. Add % 
cup broken walnut meats. Stiffly beat 3 
egg whites, gradually beat in 4 cup sugar. 
Fold into first mixture. Bake in greased 
cake pan, bottom of which has been lined 
with paper, in moderate oven at 350° F. for 
45 minutes. When cool, cover with Caramel 
Frosting: Cook % cup brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons white sugar and 4% cup water 
until it spins a long thread or to 252° F. 
Gradually add slowly to 2 well beaten egg 
whites. Add % teaspoon Royal Baking 
Powder and 1 teaspoon vanilla, beat until 
frosting holds its shape. Spread thickly on 
cake and garnish with broken nut -meats. 


FREE OFFER: Complete Cook 
Book. Nearly 350 recipes. 


Royal Baking Powder Company 
Dept. R, 116 East 42nd St., New York City 
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Mrs. Grace Brinley, San Ga 
briel, California, developed 
this garden in just one year 











Don’t forget Christmas 
for the birds. Here are 
two interesting feeding- 
stations described by Mr. 










gardener!—Mrs. Marshall 














Dorothy Louise Freeman of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and Lindy are all 
prepared for a strenuous winter 


The Foresighted Gardener 

THOUGHT scores of naughty 
| urchins were hurling sand against my 

window pane, but it was the wild 
north wind whipping the sugar-fine snow 
against the house and picking it up only 
to fling it again with all the might of a 
66-mile gale. I faced a world in the grip 
of the first blizzard of the year. Sitting 
snug and warm in my little, strongly 
built house, I could listen to the hurly- 
burly of the wind as it shrieked and thun- 
dered thru the pines and smote the house 
with sledge-hammer blows. 

I laughed with glee as I remembered 
that my garden was tucked in for the 
winter. The wind could throw hummocks 
of snow around my roses only to whip it 
all away to the peonies and lilies at the 
next eddy for they were well protected 
under their ramparts of black earth so 
beautifully mounded about them. All the 
narcissus and tulip bulbs were safe under 
their leaves and grasses. The hollyhocks, 
the delphiniums, and the pyrethrums had 


Hornung and Mrs. Hyde 





all received their dressing of hardwood 
ashes and soot; the chrysanthemums, the 
peonies, and the phlox had been trimmed 
and made ready for their winter rest. 

The potatoes, both sweet and Irish, 
were in their storeroom; the squashes, 
little yellow ones and big green-and-white 
ones were laid out in neat rows; the cab- 
bages, the brussels sprouts, the beets, the 
carrots, and enough parsnips for early 
winter use had been buried in their pit, 
my vegetable cache, as my western neigh- 
bor calls it. 

The garden had been raked clean, the 
insect harbors burned, and the manure 
spread over the ground. In fact every- 
thing in the garden had been made 
ready for just such a time as this. 

And now for several months, while my 
garden sleeps, I can settle back com- 
fortably in my chair and study the garden 
books and magazines for more lore to 
practice next year, and wait for the new 
seed catalogs! Truly I am a foresighted 






E. Ford, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. 


Birds’ Christmas 


EARLY all of us who 

love birds are careful 
to see that they have plenty 
of water to drink and bathe 
in during the warm weather, 
but in winter when the 
temperature is below freezing we forget 
that they still get thirsty. In dry, cold 
weather, when there is no snow, ice frozen 
in a pan and dumped upon the ground is 
most acceptable to the winter birds. 
They will peck at the ice and will con- 
sume an unbelievably large quantity 
each day.—A. L. Loving, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


I am enclosing a picture of our bird 
feeder, which is located just outside our 
sunporch. A cardinal was banqueting 
when the picture was taken. I think every 
kind of bird that comes to our section has 
fed here. The wire running out to the 
bird feeder connects with some tin piates 
so arranged that when the switch is 
turned squirrels do not molest the birds 
or rob them of their feed.—J. C. Hornung, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Our feeding-station for birds is just 
outside our dining-room window and I 
keep it well suppiied with suet, grain, and 
crumbs. The chickadees became so tame 
last winter that they would eat from my 
hand or would take nutmeats from my 
lips. The cardinals are as a rule a bit more 
timid and we board them in our bird bath 
or on the porch railing. They are espe- 
cially fond of pumpkin and squash seeds 
and grain. Last December a ruby 
crowned kinglet joined our boarders and 
stayed for several days.—Mrs. Homer H. 
Hyde, Seville, Ohio. 


Let the birds share your outdoor 
Christmas tree with you. Hang bits of 
suet, crumbs, and grain on it in string 
bags, and for a New Year gift, contribute 
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the strings of popcorn which deecor- 
ated the indoor tree and witness real 
ecstasy!—Subscriber. 


A Growing-Plant Gift 


GROWING plant is a very pre- 

cious thing to most women. It 
makes them think of the time when 
mothers and grandmothers had win- 
dows full of cheery ferns, geraniums, 
and begonias, lovingly ool carefully 
tended. Nowadays in our small and 
compact homes we usually do not 
have room for more than one or two 
plants and they must require the 
minimum of care. 

English ivy is one of the easiest 
grown and most satisfactory of house 
plants. Stick two or three sprigs of 
this plant in a small pot, water it, and 
it will immediately take root and 
start growing. It does not need sun 
and it will not freeze with ordinary 
care; its one need is water, and it 
grows and grows, liftin sturdy, waxy 
green leaves to claim the admiration 
of all callers. 

If you have such a plant this win- 
ter, plan to take off cuttings to make 
Christmas presents for friends next 
year. Ordinary flower pots brightly 
painted are most c ing, and 
planted with ivy or other easil 
grown plants make most desirable 
and attractive gifts —Mrs. Clyde 
Page, Arkansas. 


To a Living Christmas Tree 


| pain all adults, to all children, 
greetings: We, the big people, do 
hereby ey unto you, the little 
people, this tree, to be yours, so long 
as its life shall last. 

Little people, we charge you that 
you hold this tree very precious, pro- 
tecting it at all times, and from every 
enemy, removing with your own 
hands (if need be) such insect pests 
as may seek to devour its beautiful 
foliage. And we further charge you 
that you be ever alert, lest some 
thoughtless person pierce its smooth 
bark with cruel nails, or torture its 
branches with sharp pocket knives. 

Tree, we charge you that you stand 
erect in this place, thru sun and 
storm, for countless years; that you 
be ever green, symbolic of the spring- 
time and summer of childhood; and 
that you bear in your leafy arms, the 
nests of birds in season, offering pro- 
tection from the winds of winter to 
all feathered creatures. 

And in return for these a oe 
may hold in your hands the twinkling 
lights of the Christmas time, in cele- 
bration of the birthday of your 
Creator. 

Little people, behold this, your 
tree! 

Tree, behold these children, your 
friends!—Pearl H. Roberts, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


Pine Needle Pillows 


F your Christmas tree is to be pine, 
do not burn it when you are thru 
with it. There is something most 
distressing to the children about this 
procedure and they will be pleased 
to know of a way whereby the tree 
may stay with them all year. Set the 
tree in the sunshine and when it has 
thoroly dried let the children pull all 
the needles and place them in a 
cheesecloth bag. Keep them dry and 
use as a filler for your oilcloth porch 
and lawn pillows. — Mrs. B. 
Womack, Medill, Texas. 





A MOST MODERN ENDING 
TO THE TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 


. . - this special plum pudding and 


these unusual new candies, all made 


with Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


HOCOLATE Plum Pudding! It is delicious! Different! The 
ideal dessert to follow those lavish courses of your Christmas dinner. For 
it is made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine and is matchless in its good- 
ness and is most inviting in appearance. You will be proud, too, to serve 
Knox Dainties—an exquisite candy—with the after-dinner coffee. 


Tuts delicious candy and the delectable 
pudding, however, only demonstrate two 
of the many uses of Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine. Accomplished hostesses depend upon 
it in preparing a wide variety of dishes. 
Best of all, these dishes are healthful for 
young and old besides being economical 
and easy to make. Every package of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine will make four differ- 
ent desserts or salads of six generous serv- 
ings each. 
Boxes of Christmas Candy 


Many have found that these candies packed 
in boxes make appropriate gifts. Mrs. 
Knox’s new recipe books tell you how to 
make After-Dinner Jelly Mints, Cocoanut 
Fudge, Peanut Dainties, Turkish Delight, 
Creamy Fondant, besides wonderful des- 
serts, salads, jellied soups, meat and fish 
loaves and special dishes for children. It 
will be a pleasure to send you these books 
free. And if you write Mrs. Knox, she will 
gladly send you her special recipe for 
Cranberry Frappe—a perfect accompani- 
ment for your roast turkey, 





Knox Dainties 





Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
142 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, New York 

Please send me a copy of 
your new recipe books. 





My name is. 





My address is __ 


My grocer’s name ix ee 





CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 
(6 servings) 


1 level tablespoonful 
Knox Sparkling 


1/2 cup seeded raisins 
1/4 cup currants 


Gelatine 2 egg whites 
1/2 cup cold water 1/2 cup sugar 
1 cup milk 1/3 cup dates 


1/4 cup nuts 
Few grains salt 


1 square chocolate 
1/4 teaspoonful vanilla 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Put 
milk with fruit in double boiler. When hot, add 
chocolate, which has been melted, mixed with a 
little sugar and milk to make a smooth paste 
(or use 3 tablespoonfals cocoa). Add soaked gel- 
atine, sugar and salt, remove from fire, and when 
mixture begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut 
meats, chopped, and lastly, fold in stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Turn into wet individual molds 
decorated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, 
unmold and garnish with holly. Serve with sweet- 
ened and flavored whipped cream, whipped evap- 
orated milk, or with a currant jelly sauce. 





KNOX DAINTIES 
4 level tablespoonfuls 4 cups granulated sugar 
Knox Acidulated 11/2 cups boiling 
Gelatine water 
1 cup cold water 


Seak gelatine in the cold water five minutes, 
Place sugar and boiling water on fire and when 
sugar is dissolved add the soaked gelatine and 
boil slowly fifteen minutes. Remove from fire and 
divide into two equal parts. To the one part add 
one-half teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavoring 
found in separate envelope and two teaspoonfuls 
Lemon Extract. To the other part add one-quarter 
teaspoonful Lemon Flavoring and one teaspoonful 
extract of cinnamon, cloves or whatever flavor 
preferred. If peppermint is desired, use one-half 
teaspoonful only. Any coloring desired may be 
added. Pour inte bread tins, which have been 
dipped in cold water, to the depth of three-fourths 
inch, and let stand overnight. Turn out, cut in 
squares and roll in powdered or fine granulated 
sugar. 


NOTE: If the Plain Sparkling package is used 
add three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice to take 
the place of the Lemon Flavoring and Lemon 
Extract when making lemon dainties. 
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ives discover 

Ceco homes Save 

on Cleaning-on Coal 
~on Doctor's Bills 


Around yourwindowsanddoorstherearedanger 
areas to health—the cracks that let incold, dirty 
air! Over §9,000 women have insisted that thei 
homes have CecoWeatherstrips on all windows. 


That is the scientific way to close these cracks. 
Ceco Metal Wcatherstrips keep out the dust that 
soils curtains and makes housework hard. They 
keep out drafts that cause sickness. They save 
enough on coal to pay for themselves in a very 
few seasons, 


Made by one of the largest manufacturers of 
weatherstrips, Ceco equipment is guaranteed 
for the life of your building. Write for full 
details and valuable book on home comfort. 


Also makers of Ceco Bronze and Ceco Galvanized 
Steel Metal Frame 
Window Screens 





METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS 
FREE COUPON 

Cece Weatherstrip & 


Co., 
| (Division of Concrete yy "Co.) 


Dept. B-12, 1926 South 52nd 
Chicago, Illincis 








Gentlemen: 
Send me your valuable free booklet on weather- 
| stripping and home comfort. 











| Bt sccheldasineenecinderncnmndnniiindionesninlanisiininmnuniipenainnamesic: | 
| Address saan | 
s | 
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Greenhouses 
recommend 
it 

























This complete, balanced 
2s. plant food—ideal for potted 
=, plants, window boxes! Only 
1 teaspoonful—in water or 
soil—to have healthier, full- 
leaved plants, more flowers. 
Clean, odorless! Full direc- 
tions on package. 





For vigor, growth! Swift & Company, Chicago 


VIGORO 


akes better lawns, gardens, 


flowers, trees and shrubs 


Sold where you buy lawn and garden supplies 





Rock Garden 
Revelations 
| Continued from page 15 | 


exceptionally well if some old mortar 
from an old house is mixed in the soil. 
The Primula auricula and the edel- 
weiss are lime-loving plants. The 
gentians and cypripediums are acid- 
loving. The simplest way to provide 
acid soil is to add decomposed wood 
and leaves. 

For the beginners, it would be 
better to begin with plants that are 
neutral. They are the largest group 
by far and contain the most desirable 
plants. The list is so large and the 
plants so easily grown that one need 
not worry about acid and lime-loving 
ones. 

The most important thing to bear 
in mind in planting the rock garden 
is the relation between the size of the 
garden and the plant material used. 
To illustrate, Valeriana coccinea is so 
big that it automatically calls for a 
rock garden of fairly large dimensions. 
It would be entirely out of place in a 
small one. There is no objection to 
small plants in a large garden. One 
can always plant sufficient quantities 
or find a little pocket into which they 
will fill, But you cannot find the 
proper setting for the large plant in 
the small garden and not get a lop- 
sided result. 


N planning and in doing the actual 

planting, remember that prostrate 
— should be planted at a lower 
evel and the tallest plants on the 
highest part. Most gardens are not 
favored with contours, so the plants 
should be so arranged that they will 
automatically create more height and 
depth to the rock garden. 

In planting, make sure that the 
roots are placed far back into the 
pocket recesses. Remember also that 

each pocket should be completely 
covered with plant growth. Rock 
plants are partial to companionship 
and like to grow in colonies. 

No matter how many mistakes you 
make in constructing a rock garden, 
you can shift things around for two 
or three years to reach finished re- 
sults and get a lot of fun doing it. 
You can pick up a whole clump and 
move it to another pocket. Do not 
transplant, however, until after 
blooming and after some new growth 
has been made or else do so before 
blooming. This means that Septem- 
ber and October or March and April 
are the months for both transplanting 
and original planting. 

If your garden is planted in the fall, 
cover it lightly with clean excelsior or 
a little clean straw. Never use leaves 
or stable manure. If the crowns of the 
plants are matted over with soggy, 
wet matter, they are likely to rot. We 
protect plants not from cold weather 
but from heaving. We cover them to 
hold sufficient shade to keep the 
ground frozen all winter. The cover- 
ing should be removed fairly early, so 
as not to hurt the new growth 

After the rock garden has been con- 
structed, the next essential is to 
know what to plant. There are liter- 
ally thousands of species and varie- 
ties. It isn’t necessary to begin with 
the rare and unusual things often 
recommended by writers, for often 
these things cannot be obtained from 
any nursery in this country. 

Rather, begin with the things that 
are readily available and which from 
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England’s Best 
25 varieties for $5.00 


Once more Sutton & 
Sons offer their won- 
derful collection of 
England’s finest flower 
seeds at a price about 
half of its actual cata- 
log worth. The collec- 
tion of 25 varieties is 
carefully packed and 
the price includes post- 
age and a copy of 


’ 
Sutton’s Catalog. Batton’e Special Mia- 
e 0; nual jaan- 
Read the list themuma. - Seed packets, 
5 cents. 


Anchusa Italica; Bright 
Pink and Orange Antirrhi- Double Hollyhocks; 
num; Aquilegia; Sutton’s Lavatera; Lupinus; 
Pink Pearl Aster; Cam- Mignonette; Pentste- 
panula; Chrysanthemum, mon; Phlox Drum- 
Perennial, Shasta Daisy mondii; Poppy Orien- 
Westralia; Clarkia; Delph- tale; Pyrethrum; 
inium; Dimorphotheca hy- Scabious; Stock; and 
brids; Eschscholtzia; Gail- Sutton’s Giant Double 
lardia; Geum; Godetia; Zinnias. 


Send your order promptly to insure early 


receipt of seeds. Remit by International 
Money Order. Address 





SUTTON & SONS 
Reading, England 


Dept. 13 








, 
Ideal 

CAN Year Riant 
Four blooming size plants in Mexican hand-painted 
cacti bowls as illustrated above, shipped any- $ 
where in U. 8S. postage prepaid - 
A emaber grasp to in 4 inch bow! prepaid any- $1 
where in U. 


Give “ Desert Orchids” for Christmas. Let us cond 
you a beautifully illustrated Cacti Culture Book FRE 


MEXICAN PANY 
(Successors to Cacti Dept. El Paso Seed Co.) 
421 Two Republics Building, El Paso, Texas 
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Get over 500 


Smart, New Sites Simpler 


Send your Thins a d d 
for the New FREE BOO £ = 
enclose Sc to cover al 


Depts B 21bo Deen uty: Rigt ine. 





IDE 1M AS GIFT 
G RA HA MOUNTAIN Gptdly 
Selected, Hardy, he <a | = agg 
An Unusual V, 
St. . Every 


$7.50 
one a Filute-No' Singer.” eas safely 
Mail orders carefull 








Dignified, exclusive profession. 
Little competition $5,000 to $10,000 ‘incomes for experte. 
Eaay to master p= pa correspondence methods. Ruan 1916. 


y ibys 


and 
American Landacape School, 78-4 Newark, New York 


Walsh G 


Seeds, 
For Gardners, 
SPECIA 
Single & Twin Engine-beltobe. Catalog Pree 


ALSH TRACTOR CO. 3321"Falmace Av.SiE 
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long. experiance are known to cored 
ily in your locality. All the plants 
that you will ever want to grow will 
not exceed more than 200 kinds. 

If I were to begin a rock garden of 
moderate size, from which all rank 
and tall-growing plants were barred 
com letely, , I would pick the follow- 
ling list of fifteen: 

Phlox subulata alba, a neat-growing, 
dwarf white, flowering early in spring, 
whose evergreen foliage is covered in 
April and May with a mass of bloom. 

Phlox subulata Vivid. This is simi- 
lar to the above in habit, of a bright 
fiery rose. It is probably the finest 
free-flowering dwarf plant there is. 

Phlox subulata Fairy, a pale blue 
with dark purple eye, like Vivid, 
slower growing. It is neat in habit, 
with compact foliage. 

Veronica _rupestris. This grows 
3 to 4 inches high, has thickly matted 
deep green foliage and is covered in 
June with a cloud of bright blue 
flowers. 

Veronica rupestris nana, Prostrate 
and creeping, it forms a dark green 
carpet of shiny foliage, covered with 
deep Gentian-blue flowers in late 
April and early May. 

Gypsophila repens. This is a trailing 
plant of the babysbreath family with 
clouds of small white and pink flowers 
in July and August. 

Thymus lanuginosus. The moun- 
tain thyme makes a close, fragrant 
carpet that is a sheet of blossom in 
June and July. This variety has 
wooly foliage with pink flowers. 

Thymus serpyllum album. Differs 
from Thymus lanuginosus in that it 
has dark green foliage and white 
flowers in June and July. 

Silene schafta. This is closely allied 
to the pink family. This variety 
grows from 4 to 6 inches high and has 
masses of bright pink flowers from 
July to October. 

Sedum acre (true form). Known as 
golden moss, this has green foliage 
and flowers bright yellow. It is al- 
most prostrate. It remains green all 
winter. 

Sedum sieboldi. This is one of the 
handsomest sedums known. The 
leaves are round and succulent and 
the flowers in August and September 
are pink. 

Armeria maritima pink. Common- 
ly known as thrift or cushion pink, it 
is 3 to 6 inches high with e pink 
flowers in May and June. The foliage 
is grass-like and evergreen. 

Armeria maritima alba. This plant 
has tufts of dark green foliage and 
white flowers in May and June. 

Sazifraga decipiens. Dwarf mossy 
plants; the bear white flowers in 
May and June. The green foliage 
turns a bright crimson in winter. 

Daphne eneorum. This is a dwarf 
shrub with neat evergreen foliage 
and odorous pink flowers that appear 
in the spring and again in the fall 


CONSIDER this a choice group 

of rock plants, yet practical from 
every angle. I would include them in 
every rock garden I ever built, no 
matter the size. All are readily ob- 
tainable except perhaps the Phlox 
subulata Fairy and the Sazxifraga de- 
cipiens, The first is new to American 
nurseries and the second is as yet 
carried only by those specializing in 
rock garden plants. If your garden is 
larger, then add Nepeta mussini, Ce- 
rastium tomentosum or show-in-sum- 
mer, Arabis alpina, Alyssum sazatile 
compactum or basket of gold, [beris 
sempervirens, Aster alpinus Goliah 
and Aster alpinus albus. 

















THE strange grace of Weller vases is often like that of the 
symmetry of trees. The full oval of a sugar maple—the 
long slimness of a white birch—the conical form of a blue 
spruce standing in snow. These shapes are hand-made of 
pure clays from the white cliffs of Dover. Under Weller 
colors, they become all the changes of fire! They glow 
and kindle with the freshness of their own lights. .. . 
Fill such pottery with a few sprays of winter berries, or 
with a handful of shining leaves—set it in a window— 
and with seeming carelessness you have an arrangement 
of wild and beautiful appeal! . . . Jewelers, florists, china 
and glass departments display Weller Ware. Notice the 
frequent marking “Hand-made”—yet Weller prices are 
always within reason. Any piece would make a welcome 
Christmas gift. A fruit bowl—a shining jardiniere. Write 
for our folders describing beautiful uses of pottery in your 
home. Address the Department of Decorative Arts, The 
Weller Potteries, Zanesville, Ohio. Potters since 1872. 


WELLER : WARE 
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You can easily layer your own roses. 


Cut a shallow V-shaped notch in the 


stem at the point to be layered, bury thz notched part in the ground, and 
water thoroly. A forked twig may be used to hold the layered portion down 
securely. Roots will soon develop where the notch is placed in the ground 


Come to the Garden Clinic 


by making up garden labels for 
next season. What type of label do 
you recommend for general use? 

A good label should last for several 
years; it should be read easily from the 
path; it should be neat, attractive, and 
relatively inconspicuous and at the same 
time not too expensive. For home use in 
the little nursery patch, a cypress stake 
12 or 15 inches long, % inch thick, and 
144 or 1 inches wide, with black lettering 
on a white background is very service- 
able. There are also many patented com- 
mercial labels of wire or sheet metal 
which are very useful for flower beds. 
Every new variety of plant bought should 
be permanently labeled. 


| AM making use of my spare time 


What trees would you recommend for use 
as living Christmas trees? 

Everyone should use living evergreens 
in tubs in place of cut trees if it is at all 
possible. Bearing in mind that we wish to 
plant these outside to beautify our 
grounds, we should select varieties which 
are desirable for this purpose. The Nor- 
way spruce makes an excellent Christmas 
tree and grows under a wide variety of 
conditions, but it is likely to become too 
large and vigorous a tree for many loca- 
tions. For those who desire a slightly 
smaller tree, the white, black or red 
spruce will be very fine. The Douglas 
fir, however, is ideal, being both a beauti- 
ful Christmas tree and a fine specimen 
tree for the lawn. The hemlock, altho a 
fine tree, is inclined to be a little too weak 
and drooping for the average Christmas 
use. Keep the tubbed-plant watered and 
plant it out as soon as Christmas is over 


You Are Invited to Bring Your 


Problems to This Department 


VICTOR H. RIES 


in a hole which has been previously dug 
and filled in with straw or leaves to keep 
it from freezing. For the southern states, 
the Araucaria will make a very interesting 
and satisfactory Christmas plant. 


Snow is continually breaking my ever- 
greens down to the ground. How can I 
prevent this? 

It may be well to tie the branches of 
your evergreens together, or in the case 
of many, to wrap them completely with 
twine. Encircling the entire outside of the 
plants as soon as possible after a storm, 
to keep the snow off the evergreens, 
will save many fine plants. 


How should trees be moved during the 
winter? 

Before the ground freezes, dig a trench 
three or more feet out from the trunk, 
depending on the size of the tree, so it 
may be moved after freezing without 
breaking the earthball around the roots. 
The hole where the tree is to be planted 
should also be dug and filled with straw, 
leaves or manure to keep it from freezing. 


How may lilies-of-the-valley be forced 
into bloom? 

Lily-of-the-valley pips should be pur- 
chased from a florist and potted up in 
peat moss, sand or soil and placed in a 
sunny window. They will be in bloom in 
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three or four weeks’ time. Plan to start 
a new patch every couple of weeks to 
obtain a constant succession of bloom. 


How soon may I bring my bulbs into 

the house to force them into bloom? 

The majority of bulbs will require 
from eight to ten weeks to form a suffi- 
cient root system to give satisfactory re- 
sults and should be kept in a cool, dark 
place this length of time. 


What sprays may be used during De- 
cember, January, and February in the 
northern states where the trees and shrubs 
are dormant? 

San Jose scale and other pests may be 
controlled by a dormant spray of lime 
sulphur or one of the various oil sprays 
now on the market. 


How may Sequoia boles be treated? 

Place the cut side of the bole dcwn in a 
bowl containing one-half inch or so of 
water. This will in the course of time pro- 
duce a crop of very interesting shoots. 


What would you recommend for a Christ- 
mas present for a garden enthusiast? 

Either get one or more of the numerous 
interesting garden books and guides, or a 
nice collection of gladiolus, dahlias, or 
some interesting selection of plants, or an 
order for a collection of perennial or 
annual flower seed, an evergreen or some 
shrubs. A choice evergreen makes a 
welcome present which will last for years. 


When should I water the plants in my 
greenhouse? 
The plants are best watered in the 
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mornings of sunny days so that the 
foliage and the atmosphere will not 
be excessively moist during the night. 


Should I open my greenhouse venti- 
lator at all during the winter? 


Every greenhouse, with the excep- 
tion of one in which tropical conserva- 
tory plants are grown, should have 
some ventilation every day that it is 
possible, especially if the sun is shin- 
ing. Good ventilation is an excellent 
way of preventing greenhouse plant 
diseases. 


How may I keep my poinsettias from 
wilting when I cut them? 

As soon as possible after cutting, 
dip the end of the stem either in boil. 
ing water, in a gas flame, or in quick- 
lime. In the far South, it may be well 
to put them out-of-doors at night. 


What would you recommend as being 
the best thing in which to start seeds? 


Shallow boxes or flats 21% inches 
deep, not including the bottom, made 
of half cypress or redwood with %%- 
inch ends will last for years and are 
extremely handy around the garden 
for other purposes. These may be 
purchased from any of the greenhouse 
construction companies and from 
some of the larger national lumber 
companies, either in redwood or 
cypress. The standard sizes are 
usually 15 by 22 inches, but will be 
found rather large and heavy for 
home use. A 12-by-15-inch size is 
about the most convenient, for it may 
be handled comfortably. 


I am interested in getting more in- 
formation about gladiolus, dahlias, and 
other garden flowers. 

Anyone interested in any particular 
flower or flowers should’ join one of 
the national plant societies. They are 
as follows: American Rose Society, 
American Dahlia Society, American 
Delphinium Society, American Gladi- 
olus Society, American Iris Society, 
American Peony Society, American 
Sweet Pea Society, American Carna- 
tion Society, Chrysanthemum Society 
of America. 





ATTENTION GARDENERS! 


HE following garden leaf- 
lets for your scrapbook | 
are available. Simply senda | 
two-cent stamp, for each one 
desired, to Department L, the 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 
BG-I1—Pruning Ornamental 
Shrubs. 
BG-2—Music for Garden Fes- 
tivals. 
BG-3—Plants for Shady 
Places. 
BG-4—School Garden Clubs. 
BG-5—Freeing the Lawn of 
Weeds. 
BG-6—Shrubs With Orna- 
mental Berries. 
BG-7—Rock Garden Plants. 
BG-8—The Better Homes and 
Gardens Bulb Chart. 
BG-9—Bibliography of Gar- 


den Books. 
| 





BG-10—Trees and Shrubs 
With Unusual Autumn Col- 
oring. 

BG- 1 1—Continuous Bloom in 
the Perennial Border. 

BG-12 — Vines for Home | 

bs Beautification. 







































































99 Golden Delicious-1 Acre 
Only 5 Years Old-Bore 
$1,140.00 Crop In One Year! 
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Only 95 young trees—on less than an acre (see photo above) 

yielded $1,140.00 last year (1927—one of the worst apple 

years in generations). Read what N. Y. YATES, a well known 
orchardist, of KNOX CO., INDIANA, writes: 


STARK BRO’S:— Dec. 20, 1927 My neighbors wish they had planted the 
I bought 95 Golden De- Golden Delicious, especially when I showed 
licious from you 5 years ago. This season them that my sales this year were $12.00 
(1927) they produced 350 bushels apples. per tree! Wish I had 5,000 Golden Deli- 
270 bu. fancy sold wholesale $3.50 bu. The cious trees, for, then, my sales would have 
other 80 bu. were clean, smooth and sold been $60,000.00. My Golden Delicious won 
for more than my best Grimes Golden. the Blue Ribbon at the Indiana State Fair 
While other varieties had little fruit left and several shipments were sent to U.S. 
after the Spring freeze, Golden Delicious Senators and one shipment to President 
set full. The frost did not hurt them. They Coolidge—Cordially yours,N. Y. YATES. 
are very hardy trees, good shape, do not re- YOU can do this, too. Let us send you 
quire much pruning, make a good growth the book (see coupon below) and learn how 
each season and bear full crops young. he did it. 


BIG, LUSTY GRAPE VINES @ ;.: 


RE Here’s an offer we want to tell you about. 
ey SEND COUPON AND GET FULL DE-, 
TAILS. 5 of our big-rooted, healthy, vigorous grape vines (fine, 7 
grape juice varieties) given away ABSOLUTELY FREE to Customers. Our y 

REAT gift to those who want to plant some fruit trees around their homes. 43 


FREE The NEW Stark Fruit Book, pr 
a apy senting the latest proven re- 
orts on Golden Delicious, Starking, Stark Red Dee 
ee and our other leaders—the NEW Stark 
Flowering Shrub, Shade Tree, Hedge and Rose an 
Bush Catalog (the finest, most helpful book on home 4 
Sean creat tN ew Sask ll 
See cee eee SUST -DISCOVERE 
LUTHER BURBANE 


Flower and Vegetable 
Marvels being intro- A 2 






















































duced EXCLU- 
SIVELY by 
us. Fill out 
the Cou- 
(4 
ell Us 
Which 
Books 
You Want 
—And Let 
em To You 
Send FREE 
FREE At Once. on rout Big, NEW 
a o tar 
Fruit T 5 
ADDRESS I washes, ete i neludine the 
BOX 9 NEWEST Stark Creations. 
mu nd Send me FREE your NEW 
R. S. Atkins, Maryia * 1929 Catalog of Stark Vege- 
Make $52 | Stark Bro’s sobioned Flowes Saree SUE ray 
ering the J L 
Extra a Week - NEW Luther Burbank FLOWERS 
~Year Round Nurseries / ‘a Tell me. how I can gmake \money 
P - t 
Like Atkins Does! :  sxighbors about your Fruit Treesand Shrubs. 
We per 88. ATRING ar. est in the World J ee Lik PPEP ELOY TEETE Fruit Trees 
average of $52.00 per week O t in America this Spring. (State Kind and Number) 
for ivigg os uot Se Vay i may plantabout $......... .... worth of Home 
rene at LOUISIANA, MO. 4 Grounds Beautifying Plants this Spring. 
edges, Rose 1 , ete. F. 
{ other men and So ee SEE ee a ey yy eee 
ng the same. 4 
YOU can, also. @ money 
in this Healthful Out-Door EE ee eee ey eee ratte 
WE Y. Write for terms 
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YOUR OWN 
o** MONOGRAM 


on scarfs, undies, hose, 

handkerchiefs, linens, 

sweaters, blouses, sta- 
\ tionery, etc. 


easy 
quick 

New T. & C. outfit in- 
cludes chart for design- 
ing monograms or mak- 
ing initials—with sam- 
ples; 3 vials of ““Magic’”’ 
colors—won’t run or 
fade—for silks, linens, 
rayon; camel hair brush; 
scarf patterns; stamped 
georgette ‘“‘hanky’’, 
ready to be painted; ex- 
plicit directions. With 
this outfit, give your 
things the newest touch 
of exclusiveness— your 
own monogram! 


Complete outfit as 
above, enough for 25 
or more rich, brilliant 
monograms, postpaid, 
only $1.00. 





Puff box; in varie- 
gated iridescent jade and 
white cellophane. Gaily 





334 inches in diameter. Fine quality 
velour powder puff included. Charming- 
ly inexpensive bridge prize. Complete, 
55¢ each; three for $1.45, postpaid. 
Send your order before De- 

Fine cember 20th, with $1.00, 
prize and get, fully prepaid, 
new “moderne” candle 

gift stick, with wood candle, 19 

’ in. high, very unique, our 
exclusive design, as illustrated. 
Colors, brugh, directions, etc., are 
included. 


Be sure to ask for 100-page ca ° 
free! New ideas for gifts. — 
of illustrations. Suggestions and 
novelties of allkinds. Usual low 
pricesthat always feature Thayer 

& Chandler offerings. FREE! 
Send order today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Box M-13 913 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
CPTI ERI 


V/s eee | 
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Write today for folder 


illustrated in colors and describing how you can 
bring the fragrance of flowers 


into the home permanently 


- « « this free folder will tell you all 
about this new vogue which has swept 
the country . . . about Sanozone Air 
Perfumes and Urns . . . artistic and 
classic in design they fill the room with 
the fragrance of flowers . . . Sanozone 
Urns not only serve their purpose but 
are extremely decorative as well, and 
may be used as wall-vases for artificial 
flowers . . . Sanozone eliminates un- 
desirable household odors, cooking, etc. 

- sold by drug and department 
stores . . . hand-colored or plain. 





Simplex de- Write today for beautiful circular 
sign. Hand- —sent free of charge 
colored or 

plain ize DEALERS: Additional dealers 


So” = 3%. wanted, write for information. 
Sanozone Chemical Co., 1130 Roy Street, Phila. 


anozones 
air aia 












Clever Things That 
Are Quickly Made 


{Continued from page 28] 


apenas for the designs. No. 574 is 
ie e green, upon which are white calla 
ilies with a touch of orange and 
darker green embroidery in white, 
buff and turquoise. No. 576 has dais- 
ies on gold color linen, setting a 
stunning table with gold-band china 
or amber glass. Of course if you have 
greer or pink-tinted glass service, the 
rose or lily sets would be lovely. 

Each cloth has applique flowers in 

four corners and embroidered 

— dots thru the center. Napkins 

ve one corner design in each, and 
dots. No. 574, No. 575, and No. 576 
on linen with chart and instructions, 
are priced at $1.75 each, or the group 
of three, either assorted or in one 
pattern, may be ordered as No. 577 
at $5 postpaid. Thread assortment 
of 4 skeins in white and two colors for 
any set, 15 cents additional. Or you 
may order wax transfers to stamp on 
your own material, using the an te 
given above, and enclosing only 25 
cents for each set. 


Ne is the small plaited parch- 
ment shade which comes stamped, 
perforated and scored for plaiting, with 
a definitely marked color chart and 
instructions. The design is bubbles 
of sheer color, yellow, orange, red, 
turquoise, and jade, overlaid with 
serpentine lines of jet black. Like the 
other parchments we have offered, 
this paints in flat areas of color — no 
shading or technical handling re- 
quired. Order No. 578 has one sheet 
of parchment, 8 inches wide by 32 
inches long, and comes to you flat 
with the design stamped on it, as 
shown in the sketch back of the 
lamp. It is scored for plaiting and 
has holes for the cord. This order 
also includes a specially designed 
wire frame upon which the parch- 
ment pulls up tightly together at the 
top, giving ¢ at new conical shape so 
clever with bases varying from squat 
bowls to slender candlestick ty 
and is appropriate in pairs as we as 
singly. Order No. 578 includes parch- 
ment, cord, and frame, price $1. 

Parchments may be painted in oil 
paints, but the clear lacquers are 
much more luminous. Lacquer as- 
sortment No. 538, at $1.35, postpaid, 
contains yellow, rose, blue, and 
opaque black in 1-ounce bottles, and 
a brush and a bottle of thinner. 

Another extremely poster-like num- 
ber is 579, a felt telephone-book 
cover of black with flower design i 
gay but harmonizing tones of yellow, 
orange, green, and blue. Design is 
stamped in yellow on black felt for 
phone-book cover and the order in- 
cludes felt swatches of the colors 
everything there to speedily cut an 
glue or stitch into place. Price com- 
plete, postpaid, 80 cents. 

Then there must be one gift sug- 
gestion for a child. A play rug, a 
nursery tablecloth or a crib quilt 
where one’s friends, Chicken-Little, 
Henny-Penny, and their friends are 
running up to Foxey-Locksy, bids 
fair for a long and cherished life 
where Ducky-Lucky waddles on for- 
ever and the sky never does fall down. 
The farmyard folks are appliques of 
linen or gingham. Wax transfers of 
them all for embroidery and applique 
parts are given in pattern No. 580, 
price 20 cents. 









How fo Beautily 
» Your Grounds 


This Beautiful 


Write today for this oe erg 
beautifully illustrated FREE 
Telis how to enhance the — tp ss 
attractiveness of your property. Ex- 
plains about Sas 5 and care of 
shrubs, vines, ete. Also 
describes famous: Ozark. M ountain- 
grown fruit trees. Get your copy 
—write today! 


DOLLAR ores? 


- 1 These special values will delight you. 
Take advantage and order now— 
Postpaid-—Shipped any time—(Cash with order.) 


3 SHRUBS, Postpaid Lab 00 


Your choice of Japanese Bar' 
Deutzia, Pride of Rochester, Spirea Von louttei: our 
finest quality shrubs—Special, postpaid 3 for $1.00 


2 ROSES, Postpaid $4 00 
Your choice of Climbing American == 
Beauty, Excelsa, Gardenia, Radiance, Red Radiance, 
Snow Queen, Lady Hillingdon. All are fine grade, 
field grown Roses—Special, postpaid - - in’ 

—Write for full details about 
5-in-1 Apple Tree this novelty ‘roe — five 
varieties on one tree. t one in your y 


LANDSCAPE PLANS— Original and artistic 
sketches for p effects specially 
planned for your own Lap ma =, our Landscape 

Artist— Plans and ma furnished customers in 17 
states last year. Write fon details and free book! 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
1228 Garden St. Neosho, Mo. 
dt Isn't A Home Until It's Planted 





Growers’ Book FREE 
















Give a Book of* 


title. A neatl y-made natural 
** book ’’ bo: 





Christmas Deseutions 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


Solve th b i 1 

pF omy BP ig 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
To hang At 4 things, always insist 


ermont MAPLE SUGAR 


"The Sweetest Seery Ever Told”’ is +4 
























every week 13 WEEKS 
$1 A YEAR 15 —s 
will baritale Bence it--the 


senclp. politics, octe 
iS MS webken 8 
‘or full year 


Pathinder, Dept. 73 ‘Washington, D. c. 








Shaving Stick 


Contains the medicinal properties of 
Caticura. Fok camatiie, 


it promotes skin health and the 
newly shaven surface from 
25c. Everywhere 




















UNUSUAL 
SELECTIVITY 


ation-wide approval plan. Try aGulbransen 
AC Radio in your own home. No obligation. 
Write your name and address on margin, mail to 


ANSEN COMPANY 
GULBR any 








3234 W. Chicago Ave. rt) 
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For Only Five 
Minutes More 
{Continued from page 19| 


almost endless and by no means fully 
realized as yet. But that really adds 
to the pleasure. Who wants a ready- 
made garden, when the making of it 
is such fun? One always wants to 
do something in a garden, and what 
better occupation could there be for 
winter evenings than planning just 
how to improve the flower-borders or 
where to put a garden pool? 

But this garden is practical as well, 
for there are real and succulent vege- 
tables in the vegetable garden north 
of the garage. On the west, there is a 
playyard for the children, adjoining 
a playhouse where their belongings 
are kept, and what is more, the grown- 
ups of the neighborhood can use it 
on warm evenings for informal dances. 

Many families are now beginning to 
realize how practical and comfortable 
this kind of life can be, as well as how 
satisfying it is. Houses are beginning 
to be built outside of our cities, but 
we feel that not enough persons know 
just how easily it can be done, or how 
much joy it can bring. What could 
be better for children than such a 
healthy outdoor life the year round? 
Or where else could one find room to 
do so many interesting things? No 
matter what your hobby—be it dogs, 
gardening, or tennis—here you have 
room to enjoy it to the full. 





Practical Hints 
on Acreage 


FLORA DUNCAN ISELY 


O those of us who still linger in 

the grip of the apartment, the 
duplex, and the city lot up to 200- 
foot frontage, a few practical hints 
on how to make this flight into para- 
dise may not come amiss. 

In choosing your site, consider well. 
If you own a car, or plan to use inter- 
urban bus or trolley, you must buy 
on a paved highway or within easy 
reach of trolley or Sian line. In any 
case, an acreage on a paved highway 
is the best buy. 

We Americans, down to the least 
of us, have to have convenience, 
so look well to your distance from a 
power line. Electricity is generally 
obtainable the country over on near- 
city acre tracts. If everything else is 
suitable and this one t ine Inching. 
you may still have recourse to the 
unit engine which will generate cur- 
rent for the cleaner, iron, fans, grills, 
washing machine, water pump, and 
even a small electric range. And of 
course, lights. 

Our acre enthusiast will tell you 
that he has everything you have in 
the city and in addition a big ‘‘plus.”’ 
He will tell you that he performs the 
miracle of getting more than you do 
for less money. What he is talking 
about, you discover, is taxes. The 
proportion varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the size of the city from which 
one has removed, but per acre it is 
roughly from one-third to one-half of 
that paid per city lot, and about the 
same proportion on buildings. 

Acreage near the larger cities is 
almost invariably good investment. 
If you are unable to build just now, 
remember this significant fact, for it 
may be the cause of much comfort 
and joy for you in the future. 
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Ofhe friendly way to say 


"au ry 
hristmas 





Let your greeting card 
carry this extra good news 


OU’LL find it so helpful—this growing custom in the exchange 

of Christmas greetings. You send out greeting cards just as 
before, but to the personal friends for whom a card has never seemed 
adequate, your card carries the extra good news of a Christmas 
subscription to Better Homes and Gardens. 

And such an appropriate way to say “Merry Christmas.” For 
Better Homes and Gardens keeps on saying it, month after month, 
right thru the year, a welcome reminder of your friendship and 
thoughtfulness. It is a personal gift, marking a common bond of 
appreciation for things worthwhlie. 


We Furnish Cards and Envelopes 


Lovely greeting cards in full colors, pictured above, with envelopes 
to match, are furnished without charge for you to send to each friend 
who is to receive a gift subscription. 

Check over your list. See how Better Homes and Gardens fits 
right in after somany names. Then tell us how many cards to send 
you. Better get two or three extra in case you want them at the 
last moment. 


BETTER Homes AND GARDENS 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Resort Center 
of the Gulf Coast 


OR rest or recreation this winter come 

down to delightful St. Petersburg, the 

famous “Sunshine City” of Florida’s Gulf 
Coast. Here winter days are warm and 
sunny .. . temperature around seventy 
. . » balmy breezes blowing through the 
palm trees . . . healthful sunshine 360 
days a year. 


St. Petersburg is a wonderful outdoor play- 
ground, providing a greater variety of sport 
and recreation than is offered by any other 
city of the Southland . . . Golf, boating, 
fishing, swimming, tennis, roque, lawn 
bowling, shuffleboard, horseback riding— 
whatever you like. 


Acontinuous round of entertainment. Finest 
accommodations. Moderate 
living costs. Excellent schools; 
Junior College. More than 


100,000 winter visitors last year; 
7 more this winter. Follow the crowd 

“The Sunshine City.” For booklet 
pe Rig L. G. Conant, Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

















ART CRAFT WARE 


Made from the new metal Hyb-Lum. ee pe as 


steel, light as aluminum, brilliant as polished silver 
—non-tarnishing. The Two Purpose Kettle is a 
beautiful, exclusive design—It may be used as a 
tea kettle or boiling pot. 

Features: Large cover and opening; spout with 
hinged lid; Bakelite handles and knobs in colors. 
The Kettle as illustrated mailed in attractive 
carton. Price $8.50 prepaid. 

ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS, Jackson, Mich. 
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Planning Next Year 


[Continued from page 22] 


’5 Vegetable Garden 





very large ones at 
three, four, or even 
more times. 

The unit distance 
has the double ad- 
vantage that it is 
easier to work with 
both in drawing up a 
plan and in applying 
it on the ground, for 
the distances between 
rows are one, two, 
three, or more units 
instead of 12, 14, 15, 
18, 24, or 30 inches. 
Such a mixture of 
distances not only de- 





sown but short-sea- 
son crops. In most 
home-gardens there 
will be more rows of 
these than of the 
long-season kinds, so 
the excess should oc- 
cupy a goodly area 
to be filled after their 
harvest by succession 
crops. 

After juggling the 
slips in this more 
practical game than 
solitaire until no im- 
provement can be de- 
tected, the slips as 
finally arranged may 
either be gummed to 
a board or used to 
draw a plan. Of the 
two ways I prefer the 
plan because it is 
easy to make a car- 





bon copy at any time 
by tracing the lines, 
words, and marks 


- 
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with a blunt point, 
such as the end of a 














lay out the plan, I al- 
ways group the vege- 
tables to be planted 
according to the time 
they should be sown 
— early, midseason, 
and late — and the 
distance apart they 
should be. Preparatory to drawing a 
plan, I have found it time saving to use 
variously colored 3 x %-inch slips of 
paper on which to write the names of 
vegetables to be planted—a slip for each 
row of each vegetable. Paper of one 
color represents crops such as parsnip 
that must occupy the ground from early 
spring until late fall; that of another 
stands for early sown but short-season 
crops, such as spinach; a third color 
stands for tender crops such as corn and 
tomatoes that are sown or planted after 
danger of late spring frost has passed, 
and so on. 

Those crops such as squash, cucum- 
bers, melons, pole beans, and the like, 
that demand excessive amounts of space 
had better not be included in the general 
arrangement but placed in an area by 
themselves. However, until they need 
all the ground, the spaces between the 
hills may be sown to companion or part- 
nership crops (See the drawing above.) 
that will be out of the way before they 
need the entire area. Thus the area may 
be made to do double or even triple 
duty during a single season. 


planned so that 


OW comes the most interesting 
phase of the planning—the ar- 
rangement of the slips so as to compel 
the garden to yield a maximum of crops 
with a minimum of time and labor. Be- 
cause the long-season crops will not need 
the full distance between their rows until 
well along in summer, I alternate their 
rows with those of short-season vege- 
tables. This is called companion crop- 
ping. Then, too, because some of the 
short-season kinds must be sown in early 
spring and others must not be planted 
before danger of frost has passed, I place 
the latter on the ground occupied by the 
former as soon as these are gathered. 
This is called succession cropping. 

With these two main systems of plant- 
ing in mind, I begin by placing all the 
slips for the long-season crops at the 
recommended unit distances apart. With 
these I then alternate slips for the early 


The vegetable garden can be 


visible from street or lawn 


penholder. Thus a 
plan that has worked 
satisfactorily one 
year may be dupli- 
cated, or if you pre- 
fer, reversed another 
season. 

Tho I have some- 
times drawn plans on unruled paper, I 
have found loci paper more convenient. 
This may be purchased at architect sup- 
ply stores either in large, separate sheets 
or in small-sized pads. Each kind is 
ruled in one-inch and fractional squares, 
so that measuring where it is necessary 
is merely a matter of counting the 
squares. The popular fractions are quar- 
ters, fifths, eighths, and tenths of an 
inch in light ruled lines, and inches in 
darker lines. 


it will be in- 


FTER a plan has been drawn and the 

names of the vegetables written in, 
I mount it with thumb-tacks stretched 
flat on a drawing-board (a bread board 
will do). A hole is made in the middle 
of one side so the board may be hung in 
the tool house or that which answers as 
such. This is better than tacking the 
board to a wall because it may be taken 
down easily whenever necessary. Beside 
it I hang a clip-file with a pad of paper 
for making notes. I have found this bet- 
ter than making notes on the plan itself. 

Beginners will find it is a good idea to 
make a set of cultural notes at the same 
time that they make the plans, and to 
number the notes and insert them on 
the plan. The best way to handle this 
system is by means of a card-file with a 
tab card for each vegetable. Preferably, 
the cards should be filed in a box beside 
the plan so as to have them handy when 
and where wanted. For instance, “Spray 
potatoes with lead arsenate for beetles 
when the first beetle is seen; also with 
bordeaux mixture when the plant is 6 
inches high, and at biweekly intervals 
for diseases.” 

At the close of the season, file the plan 
(preferably flat) for future reference. 
Also go over the notes and the jottings 
made during the growing season to pick 
out those of importance and record 
them in a card-file or in a book. From 
these a new set of cultural notes for the 
following year may be worked out. 

In laying out the garden, two points 
which relate to the direction the rows 
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should be run must be considered. 
First, when the rows run north and 
south, the plants get the best advan- 
tage of the sunlight without unduly 
shading other plants near by. If it is 
necessary to make the rows run east 
and west, the tall-growing kinds 
should be placed on the north side of 
the garden to prevent them from 
shading lower-growing plants close 
by. Second, whenever possible, have 
the rows run the long way of the gar- 
den so as to reduce the turning of the 
wheelhoe at the ends of the rows. 

As to which of these considerations 
is the more important, each gardener 
must decide for himself, bemmg gov- 
erned mainly by the shape of his gar- 
den, the lay of the land, and so on. 

A “stunt” which I have practiced, 
and for want of a better name I have 
called “partnership cropping,” con- 
sists in sowing or growing two crops 
in the same row at the same time! 
Instances which typify this plan are 
the setting of cabbage, tomato, or 
other plants at intervals in rows of 
other crops such as spinach, lettuce, 
and carrots during spring or early 
summer. I have also practiced the 
sowing of quick-maturing crops, such 
as turnips and winter radishes, among 
corn and tomato rows in late summer. 

Another highly useful procedure 
that I follow when sowing vegetables 
whose seeds are slow to sprout (pars- 
nip), or whose seedlings are small 
(onion), or hard to see (beet), is to 
drop seeds of quick-maturing radish 
varieties at intervals of 3 to 6 inches 
in the rows. In less than a week the 
radish “seed leaves” appear and show 
exactly where the rows are located. 
They thus enable me to s*‘art cultiva- 
tion two or three weeks sooner than 
if I had to wait to see the parsnips, 
onions, or other slow or,small seed- 
lings. 

The great advantage of this prac- 
tice is that innumerable weeds can be 
killed before they are large enough 
to do any damage and before the 
seedlings of the crops are visible. 


Electrical Gifts 
for Everyone 


(Continued from page 33] 


with its attractive and amusing 
shape, to capture his approving atten- 
tion. 

His Lordship’s big brother will 
want an electric train and Sister one 
of the highly entertaining but inex- 
pensive small electric ranges that 
really cooks. 

The electric lathe in the modern- 
ized basement with the other electri- 
cal appliances that go with it, the 
drill, the soldering iron, the glue pot, 
enable the growing youth to work off 
much of his surplus energy in a con- 
structive and educational way. Best 
of all, these things appeal to the 
grown-ups of the house as well as to 
the youngsters. 

The electrical equipment that 
Mother needs and probably wants, 
or wants and probably needs, are 
endless. For the table, she has the 
toaster, the percolator, the waffle 
iron, doughnut-baker, pancake grid- 
dle, grill, teapot, egg boiler, and other 
things to choose from. 

Let us take a look at these appli- 
ances individually, and see what is 
new. The toaster, these days, comes 
in many styles and shapes. There is 


[Continued on page 70] 


condition, and to make breathing easy. 
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Colds 









and 3 things to do for them 


. Before going to bed, 


chest and t 


* you use these treatments tonight, 
your cold will be better in the morning. 
Know the 3 stages of your cold. Then 
apply the common-sense Mentholatum 
treatment for each stage. 

In the FIRST STAGE your nose lining 
is dry, irritated, and sneezy. Give your- 
self the easy Mentholatum inhalation 
(described above), and apply Menthola- 
tum direct to the inside of your nose. 
These gentle, healing treatments relieve 
the scratchy dryness. 

In the SECOND STAGE your nose is 
inflamed and swollen, and “running” with 
a watery discharge. Breathing is stuffy and 
difficult. Continue the inhalation and the 
direct treatment to check this running 


At this stage, the chest rubbing 

(described above) is very im- é’ 
portant to relieve con- 
gestion. Mentho- 
latum, unlike 

















harsh ointments, is safe on the most tender 
skin. It will not stain clothing or bed linen. 

In the THIRD STAGE the heavy, pus- 
like discharge, containing dead germs, is 
very irritating to the nose lining and the 
outer edges of the nose. Apply Men- 
tholatum frequentiy to prevent chapping, 
and disagreeable sores. Chest rubbing also 
is a needed protection at this stage. 

Give your cold the proper Menthola- 
tum treatment tonight. Get a handy tube 
or jar of Mentholatum at any drug store. 
















FREE BOOK ON COLDS 


























“How to Get Rid of Colds” is an in- 
teresting little book written by a 
physician. Send this coupon. The 
book is free. 














Dept. E-91, Mentholatum Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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r NHE flicker of the Christ- 
mas-tree candles among 
the green boughs of the 

Christmas tree is a beautiful sight, 
but so many lives have been lost 
thru fires caused by the candles 
igniting the trees that electric tree-light- 
ing has become a universal practice and 
it is well to substitute other Christmas- 
tree ornaments for the candles. 

Outdoor tree-lighting is simple to ar- 
range and extends Christmas cheer to 
the whole neighborhood. Trees placed in 
the yard will remain green for many 
weeks. A Christmas tree set in the yard 
and trimmed with colored lights, bits of 
bread crust and strings of popcorn will 
attract the birds during the day and show 
bright lights at night to the delight of the 
children. 

Christmas-tree lights are made up in 
units of eight lights. Flashers costing 25 
or 50 cents can be purchased to place 
between the plug and socket connection, 
causing the lights to flash on and off at 
intervals. If the tree is to be set some 


Outside Christmas Tree Lighting 


Devices That Will Help You Obtain 


An Attractive Holiday Illumination 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


distance from the house and you do not 
wish to bury the electric wire in the snow, 
thread it thru the garden hose and cover 
the hose with snow. This will prevent the 
wire from getting wetor being cut, causing 
a short circuit in the line. By screwing 
a multiple-current tap receptacle in a 
porch fixture, the porch light can still be 
used and a plug connection made in the 
side of the receptacle connecting the line 
to the tree. The porch light is the best 
socket for a connection because the tree 
lights can be turned off and on from inside 
the house. 

A pretty effect can be made by weaving 
a string of Christmas-tree lights in the 
holly wreaths for the window. The center 
wreath has a single white light giving the 
effect of a candle. This light may be run 
from one of the other wreaths by extend- 


























ELECTRIC SEWING 
MACHINE TABLE 


ing the wire to one of the sockets. 
A complete circle of red globes in 
a wreath is very attractive. 

The decorated trees on the 
porch posts are fitted in Christmas- 
tree stands and are held in place 
by cleats nailed to the stands and long 
enough to fit over the stone caps. These 
trees are connected to the porch light. 

The trees at the colonial entrance are 
planted in pails of sand to prevent them 
from blowing out of place. They are 
lighted and the pails are painted bright 
red. 


Tt is often difficult to find a place for 

house numbers and often they are 
hidden from view by vines or other deco- 
rations. When pouring the cement for 
porch steps, a depression might be made 
in the riser of one of the steps for inserting 
a board that would carry the owner’s 
name or house number or both. In the 
case of a new owner, the name could be 
changed simply by removing the board 
and inserting another with the new owner’s 
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TREES LIGHTED 
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name inscribed on it in bold letters. 


4% electric sewing machine, un- 
less a cabinet is ht with it, 
requires a table of some kind to which 
it can be fastened or on which it can 
he vie table ber = ih draw- 
ing is roper height for this pur- 
pose and ~ a drawer suitable for 
sewing-machine attachments, scis- 
sors, needles, thread, and the like. 
The overhang on the top provides 
- wee for ete the machine and 
the construction of the top allows for 
boring holes thru which threaded wire 
clamps can be fastened. 


‘oa table shown in the drawing is 
so designed that it can be built 
with a rectangular top or a cutout 
top. The line marked “CL” (center 
line) represents a line drawn down 
the center of the top. Just one-half 
of the top is shown. This top-view 
drawing shows, by the dotted line, 
eurved front and end rails. And at 
“A” the dotted lines show how far 
the curved end would preseet beyond 
the leg. A person making the frame 
with the curved front, back and ends 
should have access to a band saw to 
cut thru the rails, which are 3 inches 
wide. The other construction shown 
by the sketch (front and end views) 
is very simple and can be made by 
anyone who has the common house- 
hold tools. 

The stock of this project is all 4 
inch thick. This thickness makes a 
better-looking job than thicker ma- 
terials. Black walnut, mahogany, or 
other woods that will stain and var- 
nish well may be used. However, if 
the job is to tae or lacquered, 
any wood will do. 

Begin work by squaring pieces for 
the ends, which are % ‘inch by 10 
inches by 27 inches. Draw the design 
by laying out the squares on one of 
the pieces of w« and with the 
squares as guides, trace the design. 
Cut to line with a coping saw. For 
the oval cutout, a hole can be bored 
for inserting the saw blade. 

Make the front and back rails and 
cutout spreader. Lay out the drawer- 
opening in the front rail and if cut 
carefully with the coping saw, the 
part removed can be used for the 
front of the drawer. Assemble the 
rails and spreader to the legs with 
glue and finishing nails. Next make 
the runners for the drawer and nail 
and glue them to the front and back 
rails. The runners can be made by 
gluing and nailing two strips of wood 
together. Two cleats are required for 
fastening the top to the legs. The 
cleats are first assembled to the legs 
with brads and glue and holes thru 
them for screws that fasten the top 
in place. 

he sides of the drawer can be as- 
sembled to the front by sawing a 
dado at the ends of the front piece. 
If an experienced craftsman is mak- 
ing the job, the sides of the drawer 
might be assembled to the front with 
dovetail joints. The craftsman who 
owns chisels or a combination plane 
can cut grooves in the front, back and 
sides of the drawer in which to set 
the bottom piece. The worker with- 
out these tools can make a regular box 
construction for the drawer. A handle 
can be carved of wood or one may be 
purchased for the front of the drawer. 
Cup-casters should be driven in each 
leg so that the table can be moved 
easily Pa~ ba not coranee We Eee 

Sandpaper edges and surfaces 
a before applying the finish 

esired. 
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Guard against Sickness 
this Winter 


Children and grown-ups are 
“cooped up” more in winter. 
There is less sunshineand fresh 
air in the home. “Colds” and 
other ills threaten. 


To aid you in keeping your 


* 





home sanitary and free of sick- Crh ee ale, ~ } eae = 

ness, use the well known ally tug Fe sgh | 

of sunshine and fresh air, the ~ = (7 "Sy Se 
: en a — en 


: 


powerful germ killer— ome . 


CREOLIN PEARSON | 


Whenevér you scrub the floors or woodwork, put 
some Creolin in the water—it will kill disease germs 
which may have been tracked in from outside. Use A | 
it to disinfect the toilet-bowls, cellar and garbage Pt Waa weneee / 
pail, and in cleaning the bath-room. . 

As an Antiseptic: A solution of Creolin, used as a gargle and 
inhaled as vapor, relieves head colds and is ¢¢ first aid’’ for sore 
throat. Also makes an excellent antiseptic wash for cuts and sores, 
and for keeping hair and scalp healthy. 

Home Book on Sanitation: Mail coupon for our 48-page 


book giving valuable advice on disease prevention, first aid, personal 
hygiene, etc. Also information on the care of domestic animals. 





The ally of Sunshine 
and Fresh Air in 
‘guarding the home 
against disease 


Get a bottle of Creolin to- 
day — at your druggist’s. 


MERCK 


1 
MERCK & Co. INC., Rahway, N. J. \ 
Send me FREE Home Book on Sanitation. 
| 
\ 















PEASE CLOTHESTREE 


Ideal Christmas, Wedding ¥ | a 
or Birthday Gift. | 


A very useful articlein thehome. Women 
like it because it’s ever handy and useful in 
the kitchen, laundry, m, bathroom, 
sick room or nursery, wonderful in small apartments. 
It has 40 feet hanging space. One or all of 36 arms 
can be used to wet things, to air the ironing or to 
hang things on. Two or three arms opened together 
make a shelf. Has no equal for holding materials in 
sewing room. Neatly and well made of wood and 
finished in white, also beautiful shades of red, blue, 


green or yellow enamel, Will hold an ironing of ordinary size. 
You can iron sitting down, no getting up because arms revolve 
with center post. Rolls on good casters and moves easily anywhere. Looks quality 
and is quality. Nothing to rust or stain. Occupies only 35 square inches space |” 
when open and rolls into corner when not in use. Will last a lifetime and be a daily |) 9 
convenience. Fills a real need. Send for folder. You can buy of us direct if your 
dealer will not supply you. 











Caution: Be sure “Pease Clothestree”’ is on the tree you buy. 
Avoid cheap imitations. Pease trees are the original and are 
always a quality product. Send us your dealer’s name. 











PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE EES | 


Small or Large Lots by Express, 


Ornamental Trees 
TENN 


Freight or Parcel Post, 
. Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
ines, Shrubs. C. 

. NURSERY CO., Box 30, 


¢ furnish tools. FRE 








Dept. an-2401, Washington, B.C. 















Gee Dad. . 
thats just what | 
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Transtormers Electric Trains Mechanical 2/ Train 


Sonnyis pinning his hopes on one 
of these wonderful trains for 
Christmas. Don’t disappoint him 
See the colorful American Flyer 
Rainbow Line headed by the Ad- 
vanced “President’s Special” atthe 
nearest store where toys are sold. 
Many models for your early selection, 
priced according to size and fun-making 
features. Electrical trains $5.50 to $75. 
pew tg 4 trains $1.50 to $5. (Prices 
slightly higher west of Rockies.) 

Ask your dealer for American Flyer 

1928 Book of Trains or write us direct 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2229 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill.—Pilsen Station 





Recommended by 6° million boy-owners 





Get This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll find 
rices the lowest in 15 years and, as usual, 
im Brown's Prices are way below all other 

fence prices, ity highest. 


Now Its the Time to Bu 
Send for this Bargain Fence "su tacs 
the big money-saving prices on 150 different 
styles of my famous heavy ete poor i 

g, lawn fence, alse steel pos 

roofing, paint, 
stoves and cream separators.—. 
THE PROWN FENCE & WIRE co. 

Dept. 30 Cleveland, Ohio 











Profitable— Useful— Interesting 
H&A HOME CRAFTSHOP 





Buy this complete, practical home be gre on the 
unit plan—just the items you want now and add others 
as you need them. Consists of wood lathe, rip saw, 
scroll saw and complete assortment of accessories. i H.P. 
motor fyrnishes power for the whole outfit. Write for 
special folder and prices. All items priced separately. 


HESTON & ANDERSON, 1212 Western Avenue, FAIRFIELD, OWA 











A Few Tips for 
the Handy Man 








MAKE a terrarium by cutting four 
pieces of glass, fastening them 
together with special aquarium ce- 
ment. Mrs. Margaret Steel Smith, an 
authority on arranging terrariums, 
says that on your next Sunday auto- 
mobile trip to the woods, collect 
partridge berries, mosses and pine 
seedlings, plant them in your ter- 
rarium, keep them watered and cov- 
ered, and you will have a beautiful 
setting for your fish-bowl’and an in- 
door garden for your children all 
winter. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the terrarium. 


Keys are easily pushed out of 
doors, but a U-shaped piece of wire 
hung over the knob with the ends 
running thru the hole in the key will 
prevent anyone pushing your key out 
and entering your home or your 
garage with a skeleton key. 


During the winter, ice cubes can 
be had by those not possessing a 
refrigerator: Make a rack of meta! 
forming 1)4-inch squares. Set it ina 
commal pan of water out-of-doors. 
The water should be about 1 inch 
deep in the pan and the rack should 
be weighted so as to set on the bottom 
of the pan. When the water has 
frozen, run warm water over the rack 
to dislodge the cubes. 


Rugs are often soiled by coal dust 
collecting on the soles of shoes of 
members of the family who tend the 
furnace. To avoid this, cut a form of 
wood the shape of a shoe and tack 
straps over the toe to make a furnace- 
shoe. The shoe can easily be slipped 
into the furnace-shoe at the bottom 
of the stairs, just as one would wear 
skis. This will keep the shoe soles 
from the floor, thus preventing them 
from collecting coal dust. 


Over 26,000 people were killed by 
automobiles in the United States 
last year, but more than this number 
were killed by accident in their 
homes. Investigate to determine 
whether or not a person cou!d stand 
in the bathtub in the bathroom of 
your home and reach an electric light 
or switch. If so, have the fixture 
moved at once as this condition may 
sometime cause the death of a mem- 
ber of your family. 


A waxed floor and a small rug at 
the top of the stairway is very dan- 
gerous. A tack driven in each corner 
of the rug may prevent a painful, and 
perhaps a fatal accident. 


[Do you have any mechanical 
problems around your home upon 
which some outside help or ideas 
would be welcome? Better Homes and 
Gardens is always glad to answer any 
inquiry of this kind free of charge. 
Address Subscribers’ Information Bu- 
reau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for our reply.] 





The 
Settlement 


Worth Giving 


Will bring happiness every day in the 
year and rejoice the heart of the newly- 
wed, the ex rienced housewife or the bachelor 
1. The 2675 recipes, new and varied, tested 
in a home kitchen, solves the perplexing prob- 
lem of planning and cooking tempti BY. deli- 
cious Fag family or ~ +>, ot A gift 
ti y ting and sure 
Soon d in white washable gp os ar Gay 
gn and red jacket 
erever books are $ 
sold or send check or 
money order to 


Settlement Cook Book Co. 
414 Bradford Avenue Milwankee, Wisconsia 





for 18 Plants; $2 for 50, $5 for 175 


‘NEW STRAWBERRY 


BEARS /o? 
10 MONTHS 
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BROS. NURSERY 
Box 3, Sawyer, Mich. oe 
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garden lover and grow- 
wers,fruit and vegerabies 
for home or market is offered 
t help to success in Audel’s 
Growers 


ot Guides 
wm ~=—Just Out! A complete library of 
rae er answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 


péwcater, eons | a illustrated 


seh, fntetated 








WHOLESALE PR PRICES 


Direct to pa tig omer —— Lg Shrubs, and 
Trees Before You Pa Satisfaction Assured. Write 
For Our Catalog Be! ore you Order and Save Money. 


FREE NURSERY STOCK: f° hcichbors that 


ow Small Fruits and we will mail coupon entitling you 
additional nursery stock free with your first order. 


THE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 25 Bridgman, Michigan 


GeL SHAW bu: ce 
ad Trosk 








SHAW MFG. CO., 1612 Froat St., Galesburg, Kan. 
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American Music 
Pioneers 
[| Continued from page 34 | 


this acquaintance he called on me one 
Saturday afternoon, his benefit being 
announced for the following Mon- 
day. His prospects were very dis- 
heartening, but he said that if he 
could get a patriotic song adapted 
to the “President’s’’ march, he did not 
doubt a full house; that the poets of 
the theatrical corps had been trying 
to accomplish it but had not succeed- 
ed. I told him I would see what I 
could do for him. He came the next 
afternoon and the song, such as it is, 
was ready for him. The object of the 
author was to get up an American 
spirit which would be independent of, 
and above the interests, passions, and 
policies of both belligerents, and look 
and feel exclusively for our honor and 
rights. No allusion is made to France 
or England, or the quarrel between 
them, or to the question, which was 
most in fault in their treatment of 
us. Of course, the song found favor 
with both parties, for both were 
American; at least, neither could dis- 
own the sentiments and feelings it 
indicated.” 


N his brilliant history of William 

the Silent, Motley tells us that the 
Dutch republic was saved by a little 
dog, and here it can be said that this 
song, ‘‘Hail Columbia,” more than 
any other agency, incited national 
pride, allayed party passions, and 
averted a serious entanglement in the 
European conflict. “Hail Columbia” 
is not a great song, perhaps, so far 
as great songs go, and possibly it has 
endured far ater any artistic 
merit of its own. But it was the one 
song, in fact the one factor, which 
kept alive an American spirit at a 
time when that spirit was so vital to 
national honor, and which lifted the 
people above the disturbing passions 
and conflicting policies of the hour. 
For that reason, ‘‘Hail Columbia” 
bids fair to live forever in the hearts 
of the American people. 

Strangely enough, “Hail Colum- 
bia” is the only thing written by 
Hopkinson which has survived the 
years. But it was no mere accidental 
outburst of patriotic fervor. His 
poanee for political freedom and his 
ove of country were inherent. They 
were legacies from his father, Fran- 
cis, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, member of the Constitu- 
tional convention of 1787, member of 
the Continental congress, judge of the 
Admiralty, and one of the eminent 
political figures of his day. 

But, outstanding as were his 
political activities, Francis Hopkin- 
son is best remembered as a writer 
and musician, and today he holds the 
unique distinction of being known as 
the ‘Father of American Music’”’ in 
that he was the first American-born 
composer whose works have been 
deemed worthy of consideration. 

An editorial note appearing in The 
American Magazine, Philadelphia, 
October, 1757, referring to an ode 
written by Hopkinson, states that it 
was written “at Philadelphia by a 
young Gentleman of 17, upon his 
beginning to learn the Harpsichord.”’ 
This is the first reference that we 
have as to his own musical activities, 
and tho he never became a virtuoso 
on that instrument, he gained an 
enviable reputation as a performer. 



























IDEAL 


CAS HEATING 
~by the acknowledged leaders in 
heating equipment manufacture! 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPT. 
announces 


perfected 
IDEAL GAS BOILERS 


Send for fall information to American Gas Products 
Corp., 376 Lafayette Street, New York, Distributor. 
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HAVE never made a speech like this 
—but often, at the beginning of a 
play, I'd like to step in front of the 
curtain and say this: “Ladies and 
Gentlemen: You are very kind to come 
to see our play. May I suggest a way by 
which you could enjoy it thoroughly ? 


“Don’t cough. Coughing disturbs 
the actors...disturbsthe play... disturbs 
















ee 


The Curtain Speech 
| would like 


to make" 





you. To stop it, may I suggest some- 
thing which I myself often use—Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops? Thank you.” 

Unpleasant and dangerous coughs 
and colds—most of winter sicknesses 
—start in the throat. Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops protect you! They 
soothe irritation, clear away hoarse- 


ness, relieve cigarette-dryness and — 
as everyone knows—they stop coughs! 


Sc Two kinds: S. B. (black) or the 
sew Menthol. Always keep a box handy. 









Lionel Atwill 




























ORMAN LANE lives 
| \ | down in Chapel Hill, 
Tennessee. Last year 


for Christmas he got a little saw 
and hammer and you should see 
the nice things he makes with 
them. In the first picture on 
this page, you see Norman work- 
ing on his specialty — corner 
shelves. To make these shelves, 
Norman takes a wooden box and 
marks on them as you see in the 
drawing. He then saws along 
these dotted lines, beginning at 
the top of the box. He stains or 
paints his shelves and gives them 
away for presents. It is so near Christ- 
mas, perhaps you will like to build one 
for your mother. She would love to have 
it in the kitchen for her spices and salt, 
or in the living-room with a vase of 
flowers on it. 


The other boy on this page is Milton 
E. Marquardt of Garfield, Kansas. Mil- 
ton is 9 years old. This year for Christ- 
mas he is going to give plant-markers 
like those you see in the picture. To 
make these markers, Milton gets three- 
ply wood and on it traces pictures of 
birds. Next he uses his coping saw and 
cuts out the birds. They are then 
painted and put onto 
sticks. These he gives 
away for plant sticks and 
plant-markers. Study 
the picture and see if you 
‘cannot make some of 
these novelties. 


Some girls are handy 
with tools and can make 
things just as well as the 
boys can. Edythe Suy- 
dan, Drexel Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, knows how to 
make a very nice con- 
tainer for vegetables. 
Find Edythe’s picture on 
this page and see how 
she takes three wooden 
boxes of the same size 
and puts them together 


The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


This is Norman working on his 
shelves just like a man. Do you 
see the dandy shelf he has made ’ 


Milton made 
these pretty 
plant-markers. 
Aren’t they 
attractive? 


Here’s the nice 
vegetable con- 
tainer Edythe 
made for her 
mother to use 





with a wooden frame. 
When this is done she 
paints the set white or 
gray and letters on one 
box the word ‘‘Pota- 
toes,” on another ‘On- 
ions,”’ and on the bottom 
box, “Other Vegetables.”’ 
Her mother finds this 
vegetable container very 
handy. Perhaps your 
mother would like one. 


The other girl on this 
page is Janet White. 
Janet is busy making 
bags for Christmas gifts. 
For these bags she buys 
woven dishcloths at the 


Your sister or your aunt would be happy 
with a pretty bag like this one, and Janet 
thinks it’s much fun to make them, too. 
This bag at the right is very charming 
worked with gray and red-colored thread 
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ten-cent store. For one bag she 
buys two dishcloths and two 
balls of yarn. (Blue and yellow 
are pretty colors to use togeth- 
er.) When Janet is all ready to 
start, she threads her bodkin 
with a double thread of one of 
the colors, puts her stitch over a 
certain number of threads in the 
dishcloth and then under a cer- 
tain number, continuing this 
way clear across 
the cloth. When 
this is done, she 
decides how she 
/ will run the next 
/ line in order to 
work out a pret- 
ty pattern. Little 
girls who are used 
to doing fancy 
work or making 
designs will find 
it very easy to make these attractive 
bags. Study the one which Janet has 
made. 














E do not have a picture of 

Gerald Baker, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, but in a letter to The Children’s 
Pleasure Chest he tells how he makes 
key-racks for gifts. This is the way 
he says he does it: 

“T obtained a piece of lumber 6 
inches wide, 9 inches long and 34 of 
an inch thick. I made the top of the 
board rounded and sandpapered it 
until it was as smooth as glass; then 

I stained it, put a neat green line one-half 
an inch from the edge all of the way 
around and applied a neat design to the 
top, also in green. When this was dry, I 
inserted 4 small brass hooks spaced evenly 
on the rack. Then I put an eyelet in the 
center of the back for a hanger. My 
mother hangs her key-rack over the 
kitchen sink and tells me it is one of the 
handiest articles in her kitchen. She not 
only uses it for keys, but for her milk- 
bottle opener as well.” 
Any boy or girl can make a key-rack. 


From a Sick Boy 


AM a sick little boy and couldn’t go to 

school last year. I will be 11 years old 
August 18. Last winter while I was seri- 
ously ill, the teacher and 
pupils in my room at 
school sent me lovely flow- 
ers; my Sunday school 
class did, too. 

One day in April my little 
brother Clair found a tiny 
baby rabbit out in a field, 
and brought it to me. I 
surely loved him. Mother 
fed him milk and he grew 
and soon ate clover. I! 
named him “Skeezic.” He 
would sit up and wash his 
face (Look on the next page 
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with his paws. I was going to have 
my picture taken with him, but one 
day he got out, and ran off to be with 
the other wild rabbits. I miss him, for 
I cannot run and play ball, as other 
boys do. 1 wish you would print 
my letter and that some little boys 
would writeto me. If I had my choice 
of a pet, it would be a nice dog.— 
Robert L. Hollis, 232 Rugg avenue, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Useful Gifts 


RAW, stamp or in any other way, 

make a design on a piece of ma- 
terial. Indian head, linen, muslin 
(bleached or unbleached) or such ma- 
terial may and should be used. 

Follow these directions to obtain 
best results: Make the design on the 
material. Color the design with 
crayons the desired colors. Press the 
material hard with the crayons. After 
it is all colored, turn to the wrong 
side and place a hot iron on it. Do 
not iron it out or it will make the 
colors run. Instead, just hold the 
iron still. When the color is thru to 
the wrong side, it is finished. 

Many articles can be made like 
this. For instance, a luncheloth can 
have designs in each corner. Clothes- 
pin bags, sewing machine covers, 
dresser covers and many, many other 
things can be decorated. 

Besides making lovely Christmas 
gifts from these designs, you can also 
make ‘nice birthday presents.— 
Winnifred Prain, Wayne, Michigan. 


A Gift to Make 


F he’s for father, this cunning little 

Chinee boy will probably hang 
close to the telephone; or if he’s for 
mother, he may be used ia the kitchen 
for jotting down grocery orders. 








This Chinee-boy-pad is quite easy 
to make—a braid of yarn is fastened 
under his applique cap at one end and 
thru ring-top pencil at the other; three 
very simple-shaped applique patches, 
some blanket and outline stitches 
and aglued-on pad completes him. 

No. 320, at 20 cents postpaid, in- 
cludes wax transfers to stamp on 
muslin, on gay scraps for blouse, 
trousers and cap, and even on the 
paper pad! The pad of paper is in- 
cluded, as is also the ring-top pencil, 
wool for his queue, black embroidery 
floss, and instructions so definite that 
youcan’t makea mistake. If youwant 
the pattern for the Chinee boy, send 
20 cents to Ruby Short McKim, care 
of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Be sure to say you 
want pattern No. 320 and write your 
name and address carefully. 
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Keep ferns lovely all winter long! 


l= Plantabbs. Amazing new dis- FREE BOOK—32 interesting pages, 
covery! Small white, odorlesstab- highly illustrated—tells how to raise 
lets more powerful than the finest fer- and care for all potted plants—FREE 
tilizer or manure. One tablet to pot with order. Large package Plantabbs, 
each week makes ferns, geraniums, be- full winter supply, $1.00 postpaid. 
gonias, all potted plantsgrowlikemagic. Guaranteed to improve your plants or 
Especially recommended for useduring your money will be returned. Plant 
winter months when your flowers are Products Co., 113 Fulton Building, 
indoors. Baltimore, Md. 


FI J . 

The Professtonal size LTON Ss Pactfic Coast States 

can containing 1000 tab- please mati orders to 

Sb ee rose Ants Los" ang, 
~~ 40 , 

$3.66 postpaid. ne Fe 


ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
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Want Some Money’? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells 
how. It tells all about our new methods of art 
decoration, art treatment and how any- 
body can learn without previous training 
orexperience, Itcontains pageafter 
page of handsomecolorillustrations 
of what you can make and sell. You 
ean make awe A a = this 
book rsys samaz- 
is FREE jncis casy to learn 
\\) and the profits are larger than in al- 











many have made $25 the first week. Some All Fireside members will be 

society women have taken up this work for givens ificent assortment of 
their own amusement.— Either way, pleasure or profit, beautiful giftwares. This is in- 
it’s the most delightful home work you can imagine. eluded with membership. 


Write Now for your copy of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-W,Adrian, Mich. 


Write for FREE book and money 
making plan. A postcard will do. 
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The Living Music Box 
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Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offer- 
ing remarkable opportunities Im- 
4/ mediate income possible, some 
studente more than pay for course 
from fees earned while studying. 
Experts are earning $50 to $200 
aweek. The first step toward suc- 
cess is to— 


Write Today for Details. 


National Schoolof Landscape Design 
504 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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ThePormeyer Electric 
HOUSEHOLD BEATER 


Beats, Whips, 
Stirs, Mixes. 


This wonderful ma- 
chine saves hours of 
time and kitchen 
drudgery. Snap a 
switch and the Dor- 
meyer prepares pleas- 
ing foods ready for the 
oven in a few minutes 
and much better than 
hands can do it. 


Difficult Dishes 
Easily Prepared 


Makes delicious cake, 
and frosting, too; smooth, 
fresh mayonnaise, seasoned to your own taste; crisp, 
airy les; “more, please” griddle cakes; appetizing 
sauces; healthful malted milk drinks; better omelettes, 
better souffles, better custards, better —_ E 

go almost twice as far in all cooking recipes. Pays for 
itself by the savings it makes, 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


To the housewife who values properly mixed foods 

and the hostess who wishes to serve new dainty, 

appetizing dishes, the Dormeyer Electric Beater 

makes a welcome Christmas gift. Sturdily built, beau- 

tiful nickel finish. Easily cleaned, sanitary. Will last 

a lifetime. Endorsed by Modern Priscilla Provin 
. Plant and other leading test kitch 





ens. Guaran 
electrically and mechanically perfect. 

If your electrical store can’t supply you, write today 
for prices and descriptive booklet. 

SS See eae SSS SB SS SS eee SS Se eee 
& The MacLeod Mfg. Co., Dept. B 
& 2640 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me literature and prices. 
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0° OR BAD 
Mo “HEALTH 


SIMPLE matter 





heal 
ing coughs thrive in dry indoor 
air. RE-L Moisteners are guaranteed 
water eva! (U. 8. Patent No. 1,336,860). bt 4 
and they save 


prevent your furnicure from cracking 

as ou evaporate 4 to 6 gallons in a seven 
room house each 24 hours. At least one RE-LY-O should 
be placed in each downstairs room, 


RE-LY-O AIR MOISTENER 


RE-LY-O Moisteners fasten to top of 
radiator, are good looking, By AF and 
highly efficient. Sent on receipt of money-order 

C.0.D. Order now and avoid colds 
and discomfort this winter! Finished in id or silver, 











h $3.00; two for $5.00; three for $7.00, Postpaid. Add 
S0c each for Ivory finish. Special prices for 
es and schools. g Write for booklet. 


offi 
Na STAR SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 





1410 South Seventh St., Minneapelis, Minn. 


































Garden Irrigation in the Southwest 
[Continued from page 26 | 


that was adopted many years ago by 
vegetable growers of the West. Today, 
about 60,000 acres of lettuce as well as 
many thousands of acres of root crops 
are grown under this system of culture 
in the West. 

Double-row planting is really simple 
and a very desirable method for winter 
plantings. It places the plants in the 
most advantageous position to receive 
full benefit of the warmth of the sun and 
it also permits free drainage. In the 
market-gardens, furrows 12 inches wide 
and about 10 inches deep are drawn, 
with spacing be- 
tween 30 and 36 
inches apart, center a 
to center. The re- 
sultant ridge be- 
tween becomes the 
seed-bed and the 
seed is sown in two 
drills, one on each 
shoulder of the | 
ridge, and spaced 
from 12 to 15 inches 
apart. Irrigation 
and cultivation is 
taken care of in the 
furrows. 


i the city gar- 
dens, these dou- 
ble rows can be 
made up with a 
hand hoe if a wheel 
hoe is not available. 
A garden line should 
be used and rows 
laid off carefully, 
for it is imperative 
that spacing be ac- 
curate for intensive 
plantings. 

Altho an adequate 
supply of moisture 
is generally insured 
by preliminary 
preparation, suchas 
outlined in the = 
going paragraph, : 
generally ledeate | the magazine. 
the furrows before | 


$1.25 


three, 


KEEP YOUR GARDEN 
LEAFLETS SAFE | 


OU can if you own a Bet- 

ter Homes and GardensScrap- 
book, a loose-leaf notebook 
especially designed to enable 
you to keep your garden rec- 
ords and various leaflets in 
easily accessible, permanent | 
form. All leaflets on home- 
making and gardening, of- 
fered free to readers of this 
magazine in exchange for a 
2-cent stamp for eac 
to cover postage, are punched 
to fit the Scrapbook. 

The Better Homes and Gardens 
Scrapbook may be obtained 
in two ways: First, by send- 
ing 50 cents in stamps or coin 
for single copies; or, in club- 
orders of two, by sending 85 
cents in stamps; in orders of 
in stamps or 
coin, to Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 

The other way in which 
you may secure a copy of the 
Scrapbook is by sending in, 
to the same department (L) 
two one-year subscriptions to 


and 36 inches apart for cauliflower. Then 
I set the plants about 2 to 2% feet apart 
in the bottom of these furrows and run 
the water down to give the plants a good 
start. After a week or so, during which 
time irrigation is applied every other 
day, I cultivate the furrows around the 
plants and make two new furrows on 
either side for subsequent applications of 
water. 

Peas are a favorite of mine. In the 
Southwest, August and ce garni plant- 
ings will do extremely well, especially if 
Mott’s Excelsior or Gems are selected. 

Culture is not ex- 
tremely difficult. 
— With the soil 
newly flooded and 
spaded, rows should 
be laid off about 36 
inches apart; then, 
with a hoe, a trench 
the width of the 
blade laid open. 
This should be 
about 1% or 2 
inches deep. Spread 
the seed over the 
bottom of this wide 
shallow trench, and 
cover it with only 
about 1 inch of 
moist soil, drawing 
some of the drier 
soil over all for a 
mulch. Never irri- 
gate peas after they 
ave been planted 
and before the seed- 
lings are up. 


TRING-BEANS 

may also be 
lanted in August 
or late fall picking 
in many parts of 
the Southwest. 
Such varieties as 
white-seeded Ken- 
tucky Wonder, Ca- 
nadian Wonder, 
and Stringless 
} Green Pod should 


leaflet 





planting so as to be 
on the safe side. 
Then, when the soil is ready, I work u 
the furrows again and level and smoot 
the seed-bed between. The next step is 
to sow the seed, placing the drills as 0 te 
to the shoulders of the ridge as possible. 
Generally, it is wise to cover the seed a 
bit more on double rows than is the ac- 
— practice under flat culture. 
f the seed-bed has been properly pre- 
ared, it is seldom necessary to irrigate 
fore the plants are up, but if this must 
be done, water can be run down the 
furrows and the seed-bed moistened by 
lateral penetration. 

When planting such vegetables as 
cabbage and cauliflower, I draw furrows 
about 8 inches wide and 6 inches deep, 
spacing them 30 inches apart for cabbage 


The “double” row illustrated. 
irrigating vegetables under this system. 


be selected, how- 

ever. The white- 
seeded Kentucky Wonder is less sus- 
ceptible to rust, which often attacks late 
plantings of beans. 

I plant late string-beans in rows 3% 
feet apart, seeding rather sparingly in a 
2-inch trench such as I use for peas. 
Then, when the plants are up, I thin 
them down to about 8 inches apart so 
that growth will not be dense, and not 
so much difficulty from rust will be ex- 
perienced. 

After the early fall plantings of all 
vegetables are up, one must be generous 
with water, for even with the first rains, 
soils are in need of an added moisture 
supply. Generally, irrigation once a week 
or every ten days will be sufficient and 
thoro cultivation should always follow. 


At the right, a shaded furrow shows the method of 
After irrigation, the furrow is cultivated 
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SIMMONS ) 
Cribs a 


Scientifically perfect for 
baby’s sound healthful sleep 
..+ Come to you hygieni- 
cally clean and safe in sealed 
cartons, springs included. 
$12.50 to $40. Beautyrest 


Mattress to order. 





























Keeps little spines 
strong and straight 







KIDDIE-GYM 
Special for 
Christmas $15.00 


Give the kiddies health, 
strength, fun for allthe year. 
Six features in one—F lying 
Rings, Trapeze, Swing, Tee- 
ter-Totter, Parallel Bars, 
Horizontal Bar—used in- 
doors gr outside—endorsed 
by health aut horities—lasts 
for years—sustains weight 
of any child—Wood and 
Iron construction—Size 7x 7x4—Sent promptly on 
receipt of $15.00 or shipped collect if you prefer. Order 
early—write for free catalog, ‘‘Rosy Cheek Town.” 


Dept. K 
KIDDIE GYM COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. or Venice, California 


BECOME AN 


ELNINTERIOR 
| DECORATOR 


“a 
A Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
, fession which is not overcrowded. 
= Offers exceptional chance for lucrative 


' 

rly career. Trained men and women in great 
7 demand on staffs of leading decorating 
L/ houses. Salaries from $5,000 up attainable. 
ro, Opens up opportunities for engaging in own 

business. Quelifies you expertly to serve your friends and 
save, by avoiding mistakes, hundreds of dollars in furnish- 
ing your own home. Enriches your knowledge of art. Easy 
to master under our fascinating method of instruction. Cer- 
tificate awarded by approval State of N.Y. Operated by 
Arts and Decoration Magazine, the outst authority 
on the building and decorating of model homes. Established 
1926. Write for information and splendid brochure--FREE. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 
Suite 1106 578 Madison Avenue New York City 




































Young mothers will receive man 
valuable hints from Nurseryland. It 
|} tells all about furnishing Baby's 

' foom and about the Kiddie Koop, 
'| the Bathinette and other furniture. 


Send for your copy today. 
: ” ln, ll, 


Address i 
TRIMBLE 


Ee. M. e 
777 Jay St., Ad, v. 

















FOR SALE by 


VIRGI mqnesaermrer 
rgain. 

wo 0 L Samples FREE. 

H. A. Bartlett, (Dept. 5,) Harmony, Maine 








Books for 


Christmas 
[Continued from page 32] 


them made into one volume suitable 
for children and young people. The 
chapters tell all about Abe Lincoln’s 
babyhood and boyhood, about his 
parents and the neighbors, about the 
games he played and the chores he 
did. The book ends when he is 19, 
leaving home to make his fortune in 
New Salem. Abe Lincoln Grows Up 
is a large, attractive book with clear, 
sizable print, and the illustrations by 
James Daugherty are almost (tho not 
quite) as good as the text. They are 

ueer, but decorative and interesting. 

Incidentally, the right sort of girl 
between the ages of 12 and 16 would 
be as delighted with this book as her 
brother.) 

Before suggesting any other boy 
books for 12-year-old Rannie (or any 
other boy between the ages of 10 and 
16), I should advise his mother to find 
out whether or not he is acquainted 
with any of the following boy- 
classics: 

Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain; 
Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain; T'reas- 
ure Island, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son; The Swiss Family Robinson, by 
Johann David Wyss; The First Jungle 
Book, by Rudyard Kipling; The Sec- 
ond Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling; Barnaby Lee, by John Bennett; 
The Three Musketeers, by Alexander 
Dumas; J'wenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, by Jules Verne; Ara- 
bian Nighis. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s Gay Neck 
(Dutton, $2.25) is another book 
which would be worth putting in the 
Christmas stocking of the 8 to 11- 
year-old boy or girl. As I may have 
said before in these columns, this is 
the book which won last year’s New- 
berry medal, awarded by the Ameri- 
ean Library Association for the best 
child’s book of the year. 


R younger children, 1 can also 
recommend with all my heart the 
following books in Macmillan’s Litile 
Library. These little volumes cost only 
$1 each and are all worth owning. As 
you will see, most of them are classics: 
For children from 4 to 6: Sing- 
Song and Other Poems, Dame Wiggins 
of Lee and Her Seven Wonderful Cats, 
The Little Wooden Doll, A Baby’s Life 
of Jesus Christ, Charlie and His Kitten 
Topsy, A Child’s Garden of Verse. 

For children from 6 to 8: A Dog of 
Flanders, The Peep-Show Man, The 
Peter Pan Story Book, The Little 
Lame Prince, The Adventures of a 
Brownie, Goody Two-Shoes, Silver 
Pennies, The King of theGolden River. 

For your boy from 11 to 14, I sug- 
gest any one of the following books 
(Only don’t fail to consider first the 
list of 10 that I gave to Rannie’s 
mother!) : 

The Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence, 
by Lowell Thomas (The Century 
Company, $2); Sport-Craft for All the 
Year, by Dale R. Van Horn (Lothrop 
Lee and Shepard Company, $2); Here 
and There in Popular Science, by Jean 
Henri Fabre (The Century Company, 
$2.50); The Dark Frigate, by Charles 
Boardman Hawes (Little Brown and 
Company, $2). 

For the girl from 11 to 15, I should 
suggest any of the following: 

Silver Horn, by Hilda Conkling 


[Turn to page 67 | 
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DON’T WAIT 


till your second honeymoon 
to find out about quiet, smooth- 
running window shade rollers 


*«Land sakes, George Appleby, what 
are you up to?” 

Can’t blame Mrs. Appleby for being 
surprised, Only ten minutes to catch the 
train which will take them home from 
their ‘*second honeymoon.”’ And here’s 
George, two hundred and thirty-three 
pounds of him, teetering on that very 
fragile chair and apparently trying to 
balance the window shade on the tip 
of his nose, 

‘«Keep cool, mother,’’ says George, 
*«I’m just finding out what kind of 
window shade rollers they use in this 
hotel... Ah, here it is on the end— 
Columbia.We're going to have Columbia 
Rollers when we get home.”’ 

ee 


WHEN your patience with those 


old shade rollers (the jumpy, 
squawky kind) is exhausted, go to your 
shade man and tell him that you think 
life is too short to be wasted juggling 
with old-fashioned rollers. Tell him 
you want the NEW Co/umbia Rollers 
on your shades—the kind with 30% 
to 40% reserve power — nickel plated 
ends— RUST PROOF— self-lubricat- 
ing bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Window Shades 
and Shade 
Cloth 









the makers of 
Columbia 


© Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















to some one thing—the me of the 
path. The objective may a house, a 
school, a playground or a berry patch. 
At any rate, the user of the path, Bn he 
has arrived at the end of it, a feeling 
of satisfaction: the journey was not in 
vain, the path meant something, it led 
somewhere. 

The second rule is that the path must 
be as direct as possible. This means that 
all paths are perfectly straight lines unless 
they are made to deviate from their courses 
by some obstruction, either natural or arti- 
ficial. A common illustration of how 
persons refuse to take more steps than 
they absolutely have to is the usual short- 
cut across vacant corner lots. The only 
way to make them follow the sidewalk with 
its right-angled turn at the corner is to 
erect some sort of an obstruction across the 
path. It may be a fence, or it may be a 
“No Trespassing” sign; at any rate, the 
obstruction forces the users to take the 
long way around. It may be said that the 
obstruction causes the path 
to deflect from its natural 
course. Similarly, in wood- 
land paths, bends and turns 
will occur only when caused 
by the presence of trees, 
brooks, marshy spots, or 
such barricades as_ thick 
bramble patches, or clumps 
of dense brush. In the open, 
all paths will be straight. 

The only thing that will 
make a path in the open de- 
flect from a straight line is 
a sharp rise in the ground. 
Anyone will naturally take a 
few extra steps along a gen- 
tle rise rather than exert 
himself in climbing directly 
up the steepest part. 

In laying out paths on the 
home grounds, no matter 
how small the premises or 
how short the path, these 
factors must always be 
taken into consideration. If 
a path is to cross an open 
stretch of lawn, it will.have 
to be perfectly straight and 
direct if the law of path 
design is to be adhered to and a satisfac- 
tory path produced. Nothing is more 
vexatious than to follow a winding path 
which leads needlessly across an open 
lawn. If a curve is desired in such a path, 
the designer must introduce obstructions 
in the form of flower beds, clumps of 
shrubs, or a tree. Furthermore, any path 
laid out on the home grounds must fulfill 
some purpose; it may lead to the street, to 
the garage, to the service yard, or to the 
flower garden, but it absolutely must have 
some easily recognized terminus. 
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HIS objective need not be apparent 
at the outset. Indeed, on large 
grounds it would almost be a physical 
impossibility to have the end of the path 
visible from the start. Then, too, in many 
cases it would not be desirable as the ele- 
ment of surprise or suspense is a valuable 
one in creating landscape effects. 
Whether or not to have the paths 
straight or curved and winding is the first 
yroblem to confront the designer after he 
“ determined where paths are necessary 
or where they are desirable. Aside from 
the choice of the designer, the physical fea- 
tures of the property will decide the ques- 
tion. Existing trees, boulders, or sharp 
rises in the ground can be utilized as the 
obstacles necessary to produce bends in 
the path. One must consider the use to 


which the path is to be put before he 
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Beyond the Garden Gate 


| Continued from page 23 | 


promiscuously introduces curves. If it 
is a path that will be frequently used by 
versons who are in more or less of a 
Cory, the answer is a straight path, one 
just as direct as you can make it. Under 
this classification will come the various 
service paths, those leading to the 
clothes-drying yard, to the garage, or to 
the street. 


HE average commuter does not have 
time to follow an elaborate winding 
walk in his daily dash for the morning 
train; the postmen and the delivery boys 
have enough walking to do in the course 
of their daily routine. They will cut 
across the grass every time they get a 
chance, and one can hardly blame them. 
If the path is to be used solely for 
pleasure, as, forinstance, a path leading to 
the flower garden, one can usually have it 
wind to suit one’s fancy, with but one limi- 
tation, and thatisthe size of the acing d 
more specifically, the area thru which the 











the contrary, they should be made as 
attractive and pleasing as possible, but it 
should be done in a quiet, unobtrusive and 
subtle way, so as to impress the observer’s 
subconscious mind rather than to intrude 
upon his direct consciousness. 

Within the garden itself, the paths are 
more of a problem. On city lots, flower 
gardens are most often laid out in a formal 
manner, asin cramped quarters a rambling, 
naturalistic planting is rather out of place, 
and sometimes gives a disorderly, or at 
best a “‘hit-or-miss” appearance to the 
entire grounds. In a formal flower garden 
of rectangular outline, the paths themselves 
should follow a rectangular course that is 
symmetrical with the outline of the garden. 
In oval gardens, the paths should form an 
oval that is concentric with the garden 
itself. 

In informal gardens the paths are quite 
naturally informal in character. As ram- 
bling gardens are only possible on the more 
spacious properties, there will probably be 

plenty of room for the paths 
to wander at will among the 
groups of shrubs and flow- 
ers. There must be a rea- 
son, however, for every 
curve, and there must be 
plantings at every intersec- 
tion. Each path must have 
some objective, and must be 
easy to walk upon and 
‘ pleasing to the eye. 

The materials for paths 
are various, and the choice 
is largely a matter of prefer- 
ence. There are, of course, 
some materials that should 
be avoided because of their 
physical characteristics. For 
the formal path, one with a 
well-defined e and fol- 
lowing a more or less geo- 
metric course, the materials 
most commonly used are 
dirt, gravel, cinders, brick, 
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It is a happy plan to direct the pathway thru 
arbors and around other interesting garden features 


path passes. A small city lot is not exten- 
sive enough to support a winding path; too 
many bends on a relatively pane! lot will 
look incongruous. It is possible that one 
gentle bend can be attempted on some 
suburban lots without the fear of its 
looking artificial. 

Having determined the location and 
uses of the various paths, and whether or 
not they can be allowed to curve, the 
next step is to beautify them. The 
beauty may lie solely in the materials 
from which the path is constructed. 
Some very lovely path effects can be ob- 
tained with the various colors and tex- 
tures of brick and tile now offered on the 
market, or the effects may lie entirely in 
the plantings on either side of the 
path. 

More properly, effects will arise from 
a combination of these—the materials 
and the plantings. Here again a consider- 
ation of the condition external to the 
path itself is necessary in order to do the 
work properly. A path leading to a 
lovely flower garden should never be 
planted too brilliantly, for, like an elabo- 
rate frame around a beautiful picture, it 
will detract from the first impression 
created by the garden itself; and first im- 
pressions count for a lot in gardens just 
as they do in everyday life. This does 
not imply that such paths should be dull 
and drab and devoid of all interest; on 
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and fiagstones. Dirt paths, 
especially if edged or de- 
fined by a row of brick set 
on end in the ground, by 
turf or by wal-seionigiea 
dwarf box are satisfactory 
in that they are retiring in character and 
easy to walk upon. Such a path, however, 
is likely to get mossy, which will make it 
slippery, or if the dirt contains much clay, 
it will invariably be skiddy in wet weather. 
A further disadvantage is that it will get 
weedy unless it is sprinkled with salt or 
other weed killer, and if it is allowed to go 
uncared for, it will shortly become quite 
unsightly. 


OOSE-W ASHED gravel makes a poor 
pes in that it will refuse to pack and 
will be exceedingly tiresome to walk upon. 
A liberal admixture of loam will cause it 
to pack tightly, and the surface can be 
raked frequently to keep it looking neat. 
It is addicted to weeds much the same as 
the plain dirt path. Care should be exer- 
cised to exclude large stones as they may 
hurt tender feet. Dirt paths find their 
greatest use in woodland stretches, and by 
the same token, gravel paths seem part of 
the scene when used in seaside gardens. 
Cinders are dull and uninteresting and 
oftentimes give a false appearance of- 
economy. They will track into the house 
on one’s shoes, and as a general rule they 
should not be used for anything except 
driveways. Brick paths are always satis- 
factory in the formal garden, but they 
should not be laid in the ordinary city side- 
walk fashion. The use of various patterns 
will introduce personality into the walk. 
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KELLOGG’S 


New Strawberry Book 


Send us your name and address, and we'll 
send you, FREE, our new 44 page straw- 
berry book. This book tells how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre from strawberries. 
One man made $1800, and many others 
have also topped the $1200 mark. One 
made $627 from only \% acre and that’s at 
the rate of $2508 per acre. You can make 
big money, too. The book tells all about 
it—all about the wonderful Thorobred 
Pedigree plants that are responsible for 
these huge profits, how easy it is to grow 
them, how to grow them, etc. 

Get your pencil and postcard now, and 
write us at the address below. The book 





is FREE. (52) 
R. M. KELLOGG co. 
Box we - Three Rivers, Mi 


LS SS > AB coed encom de noe 
Ideal — Inexpensive 
Christmas Gift! 

/~yA An Easy Twist—Kernel 


Comes Out Whole 


Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, Brazil 
puts—luscious whole meats every time. 
No — kernels, fying shells, or 


akes, or safting. “This ideal” 


Nut Cracker 


is a useful Christmas gift. Inde- 
structible. At hardware, grocery 
and fruit stores; = mail stamps or 
money order to Satisfaction 
\} guaranteed or money back. 

No. 2 Plain Nickel, ea., 65c 


No.4 Highly Polished €a., 85¢ 
‘ostpaid in U. 8. 


COOK mactae conpanty 
2714 Southport Avenue Chlenge, a. 








a Radiant Heater 
for fromes 
withoul Gly Gas )® 

















































today for free ‘‘worksheet 
American School of Home Economics, 871 E. 58th u.. Chicago. 
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Christmas 
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(Frederick A. Stokes, $2.50); Martin 
Pippin in the Apple Orchard, by 
Eleanor Farjeon (Frederick A. Stokes, 
$2.50); Marbacka, by Selma Lagerlof 
(Doubleday Doran $2); The Girl's 
Book of Verse, by Mary Gould Davis 
(Stokes, $2). 

These are not new books, any of 
them, but they are all good. 

Adult fiction is the most difficult 
kind of book to choose as a Christ- 
mas gift for anybody, and if I were 
you I should steer clear of it. 

But non-fiction is another story. 
For instance, the selection of a book 
for the grown-up friend or relative 
who likes travel books is a simple 
proposition—there are such excellent 
travel books these days! Take your 
choice of any one of the following and 
you are pretty sure to be safe: 

The Arcturus Adventure, by William 
Beebe (Putnam, $6); In Borneo 
Jungles, by W illiam O. Krohn (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $5); Safari, by Martin John- 
son (Putnam, $5); Adventures in 
Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook (Harcourt 
Brace, $3); Roving Thru Southern 
China, by We Alverson Franck 

(Century, $5); Wandering in Northern 

China, y Harry Alverson Franck 
(Century, $5); Rambles Around Old 
Boston, by Bacon (Little Brown, 
$3.50); Old Roads From the Heart of 
New York, by Sarah Comstock (Put- 
nam, $3.50); Around the World in 
New York, by Konrad Bercovici 
(Century, $5); Your Washington and 
Mine, by Louise Payson Latimer 
(Seribner’s, $2.50). 

You always find Father’s gift the 
most difficult one you have to select? 
He doesn’t like travel but he does like 
history and politics? Well, I suggest 
one of these: 

Jefferson and Hamilton, Claude 
G. Bowers (Houghton tithin, $5) ; 
The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period, by Claude G. Bowers (Hough- 
ton Mi in, $5); The Real Situation 
in Russia, ’ by Leon Trotsky (Har- 
court Brace, $2.50); The Soul of 
China, by Richard Wilhelm (Harcourt 
Brace, $3.75); Life and Times of 
Peter Stuyvesant, by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon (Henry Holt, $4); Father 
M‘ssissippi, by Lyle Saxon (Century 
Company, $5). 

And may you have a merry Christ- 
mas, with your own stocking crammed 
full of just the books you want most! 
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circulation, etc., of Better Homes and Gardens, 
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Save YourEyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — “When I . 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
és using it; when my wife is not using 
it, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 















At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great one Farrington’s portable 


Readin ig ding Table “i:;° 


Conserves Life of Your 


Here is the helper you have always needed. 
It saves your eyes—conserves your energy— 
insures correct posture—prevents eyestrain 
—permits concentration with real relaxa- 
tion and absolute comfort. The FARRING- 
TON supports books, magazines, reading 
matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., 
at just the right angle to insure correct 
vision, regardless of position. It will help 
everyone who reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Des’ let your child hump! It’s dan ! 

yestrain, p gusees spine and 
retardation of devel t results. 
The Farrington compels 


in 
Students Delight In Its Use 
po as a @ book +2 x 


size, vesting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.”’ 
we the Farr ington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for y mental effort. 


Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical ps Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


indispensable to Invalids 


Used with de- 


in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
on beach 
or in the 


stecmetece,- s - - Seeg B 
peepee 1) BE 
ote: feneetaiee f 9.50 
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struct us to ship GO. D. 


The eens a 
21 W. Elm St. Dept. D-20 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Set Up in Ten Minutes 


he attic) garage, basement, 
BR. ou under a tree or 


ay. 
xX FOUR-POINT ff (8 
R\SUSPENSION 
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All the 
Thrills 
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Yhint-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
HARVARD, ILL. 


Risks 


1275 Front Street 
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postpaid. 
Special Offer 275. $iise: Ptor'saos | 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. | 
221 C. P., Galesburg, Mich. 
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BOOKS for GIFTS 


Give books thi. Christmas. Lasting gifts, 
—always appreciated. Adventure, Ro- 
mance, Inspiration, Entertainment, In- 


formation. The world’s t books 
also lar favorites A ey All 
in “My Books 





tive. Write forcopy today. 
v iptions at Unusual Rates 





Magazine Subscri 
N. Y. Publishing Co.,Dept. 21-M 25 Dominick St., New York 








OLD FASHIONED 
HARDWARE 


AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 


DOOR LATCH SETS FROM $2.00 EACH UP 
HINGES - - “ 140PAR “ 


Write for New Folder and Prices 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE, Asheville, N. C. 












For Days After 
Christmas 
[Continued from page 29] 


may be purchased as the time comes 
for them? A group of relatives who 
would pool and save their money in 
this way could soon provide a jungle- 
gym or slide, fascinating playthings, 
but beyond the reach of the average 
parental purse. 

Surely, thoughtful planning of this 
sort will mean infinitely more joy to 
the children you care about than the 
usual wasteful, haphazard buying 
with its aftermath of broken toys and 
damaged dispositions. 

Here is a list for you to check. It 
will grow progressively with the 
various ages, tho some of the objects, 
such as balls, kiddie-cars, and wagons 
should be provided at every period. 

The baby in the cradle is well pro- 
vided for if he has one of each of the 
following: 

Bright-colored ball, wooly ball, 
rubber ball, rubber doll, stuffed ani- 
mal, rattle. Every article given the 
baby should be washable and should 
get frequent baths. 


TS infant learning to crawl wants 
the same, with the following addi- 


tions: 

Small kiddie-car; small wagon; 
large, round-cornered blocks. These 
may be supplemented out of the home 
kitchen by apples and oranges for 
balls, also pots and pans, clothespins, 
and such other imperishable objects 
as he fancies. 

The child from 1 to 2 will enjoy 
the things previously mentioned and 
in addition needs the following: 

Something to pull after him—you 
may buy him something to fill this 
need or supply him with a tin can 
(which of course must have no sharp 
edges) filled with pebbles and at- 
tached to a string; small, unbreak- 
able dolls; stuffed animals; stout 
wagon or wheelbarrow or doll car- 
riage, with which he can carry on a 
hauling business; stout chair; chair 
swing (either out-of-doors or in a 
doorway in the house); sandbox with 
pails, pans and spoons. This last 
gives the relatives a chance, for they 
can buy cleverly made sand-tables, 
which can be used either indoors or 
out, for $8 and up. It would be very 
nice also if a child this age could have 
a pile of logs in a hidden corner of the 
yard for a climbing place, or a low 
step ladder. 

It is in the next period, from 2 to 4, 
that friends and relatives have their 
great opportunity to be of service to 
fathers and mothers, for to the list 
already given we add: 

Board swing; rocking-chair; tricycle 
(and it is real economy to pay enough 
to get a good one); stout wagon; sled; 
large blocks; climbing apparatus of 
some kind. This last may be trees 
or stout trellises, or the more expen- 
sive bought things such as the jungle- 
gym. I would consider that every 
child ought to have this list for his 
physical development. Now as luxu- 
ries, and very legitimate ones, too, 
may add: slide (these may be 

ought for from $16.50 up); teeter- 
totter; wheelbarrow; garden tools; 
broom; stout truck or auto; stout 
train to push and pull; table and 
chairs. This is only the physical de- 
velopment side, too, mind you. 

In this period also you must fur- 
nish a great deal of material with 
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A Delightful 
Gift Book 


a helpful book for homemakers of 

whatever income, by one of the 

country’s foremost senhieltiee— 
WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


‘Beauty in 
Home Furnishins 


| Those who desire by attractive in- 
teriors to create an atmosphere of 
hospitality, comfort, and charm, will 
welcome these descriptions and timely 
suggestions for effective use and set- 
tings of period furniture, mirrors, 
clocks, hangings, upholstery, floor cov- 
erings, wall decorations, metal fur- 
nishings, lighting fixtures, and decor- 
ative pottery, china, and glass. Illus- 
trated. Bibliography. 295 pages. 


$3.50 at booksellers or from 


RaE D. HENKLE Co., Publishers 
45 Fourth Avenue New York 














BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
feathers. ‘Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
them. All about Parrots. Mailed for 
25c or book and Manna for 35c. 





PHILA. BIRD 
400 N. 3rd St. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1135-334 Ave. 8S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Guadalupe Valley Pecans, finest 
PECANS flavor, large meaty hand sel- 
ected nuts fresh from the or- 
chard; price list, pecan recipes 
and 3 lb. sample box, $1.00, prepaid : 25 Ibs. prepaid express, 
$9.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order Christmas supply now. 


Remit with order. MHiteheock Peean Co., Hitchcock, Texas, 


Weave Colonial Rugs special to 
order. Fascinating homecraft. 
Learn in 39 minutes. Loom Book 
WEAVING ***:: 
UNION LOOM WORKS 
PAYS BIG! 


360 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y¥ 


FOOD Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










Catalog 
Free 











Geld Medal Hybrids 
10 DELPHINIUMS $120 cFiucitt. Prepaa 
25 Grand mixed Gladiolus $1. Nursery catalog free. 
10 Chinese Delphiniums, Dwarf $1. Stock First 
Class. Send Now. Spring shipment. 
Swedberg Bros. Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minnesota 





You can paint glowing scenes on 
A glass, following our simple, easy- 
to-use patterns. It is fun tomake 
your own holiday gifts. Six petteras and complete in- 
structions furnished in Volio 1, price $1.00. 
WOLCROFT SHCP, Jane Edith Wolcott, Mor. 
P. O. Box 457, Des Moines, Iowa 





P ONE DOLLAR with 
Private Stationery your same “ana “so- 


n 
will bring you a box of PRIVATE STATIONERY, 100 
sheets, 75 envelopes in plain or old English type | 
blue or biack. Best bargain ever offered. An Ideal Gift. 
THE MULTIGRAPHER’ - - SIDNEY, OHIO 








Old-Fashioned Quilts 


Aninteresting booklet with many rare de- 
signs, their story, and how they are made. 
New edition, completely revised, 25c silver. 


J CARLIE H. SEXTON, Knollwood Dr., Wheaton, Ill. 

















ORIGINAL “* andy 

Q Ore eae 
Pro to 300 per ie -- unlimited de- 

HOME pomie East spate” n.d. 















Among those 


presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. ; 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever. 
eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 

This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
ripped clothes. Give them 
the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 














Fireplace Furnishings 


FR EE SELECTION SERVICE 

AND EXPERT HELP 
Out of our 30 ci ex- 
perience we will help you 
choose the fireplace and 
fittings suited to your 
home. Write for FREE 
Folder “What Makes a 
Home”—a mine of in- 
formation. Use the aid 
of our consulting service 
WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
TION. Ev fireplace 
question gladly an- 
swered. Avoid vital 
errors that ruin a fire- 


place. WRITE TODAY. = 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE Co. 


Mfrs. ——— Dampers, Victor Electric Fireplaces, 


trons, Firsets, Screens, Grates, Bic. 
4628 Roosevelt Road 





Chicago, Illinois 














MUSICAL ALARM CLOCK 
Yes, I said Music! 
Because it plays sweet tunes in- 

stead of annoying ringing. 
Imported. Keeps perfect time. 
Highest class workmanship. 
Sted! Noretcsl2® N° 4° ot 


MERMOD & CO., 16 East 23rd St.,N. Y. 











SAVO mofsTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 


Fill with water, hang on back of any Radiator 
out of sight. Others for all types of Hot Air 
less Furnaces, 


i Schools, 1 
3, ools, ita et Six 
~~ glee | 


sisen. Writs for FREE 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Dept.N-12 Ww." ‘ a 











which to make things, such as: 

Cloth (worn-out garments or other 
waste material preferably), needle 
and thread for sewing; hammer and 
assorted sizes of nails with old boxes 
to work on; paper and blunt scissors; 
crayons; blackboard and chalk; water 
colors; clay; beads. 

Then when you have supplied all 
this list, there still remain many 
thin ‘ike mother’s and dad’s”’ 
which the child enjoys, such as a 
good set of doll-dishes, cooki 
utensils, and the like. One set o 
each is enough, and I would suggest 
that these be produced only at inter- 
vals, and not all given to the young: 
ster at once. 

The child from 4 to 6 will want this 
same variety, withstill more additions: 

For physical development, higher 
swings; rings; trapeze; (these can be 
purchased in sets, stoutly made, with 
chains, for from $22.50 up. There are 
also several devices combining swings, 
horizontal bars, and such, which can 
be set up outdoors or in a basement. 
These range from $17.50 up); jump 
ropes; ice skates, and roller skates; 
os football; more blocks 
and of greater variety; a good set of 
carpenter tools. Greatly enjoyed will 
be a set of boards from which many 
different things can be made. 

At this age also the child should by 
all means have the benefit of music. 
I can think of no nicer Christmas 
present for a 4-year-old or older child 
than a phonograph of his very own 
and a number of good records. Il 
suggest a portable phonograph of 
good tone, which the child will be 
made to feel really belongs to himself. 
It is a pity, too, if children this age are 
denied a piano—there’s a nice big 
Christmas suggestion for the relatives! 

Past 6, the same rules prevail but 
the equipment grows more and more 
like that of adults’. For the physical 
side, we are pretty well provided al- 
ready, and the swings, rings and bars 
will give pleasure for years, but we 
can add a bicycle and outfits for the 
various sports such as baseball, ten- 
nis, golf, hockey. 

There should be real things to do 
with: a complete set of carpenter 
tools, electrical contraptions; and for 
the little girl especially, a large doll 
that she can mother and sew for, and 
a cooking outfit. 

There is a limitless supply of 
games, such as dominoes, flinch, 
parchesi, and the like. Various musi- 
cal instruments may now figure 
among the gifts as well; of course 
they should be real ones and good 
ones. 

Formidable as these lists appear, 
they are only part of the things that 
have a legitimate place in the child’s 
life. I have mentioned merely the 
ones I consider essential. 





“APPROVED TOYS FOR 
CHILDREN” 
RS. SHULTZ has spoken 
in her article only of the 
playthings that every child 
needs to have. A complete 
list of approved toys for chil- 
dren of various ages, to- 
gether with the part they play 
| in the child’s development, 
| will be mailed upon receipt 
| of a 2-cent stamp. Address 
| Department L, The Service 
| Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa, and 
| ask for leaflet B-C 8, “Ap- 
proved Toys for Children.” 
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FINEST HOTE! 


AN INSTITUTION 
IN KEEPING WITH 
THE BEAUTY AND 
GRANDEUR OF 
THE NATIONS 
CAPITAL 
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Mapleine 


flavors icings, 


sauces, puddings, 


candies, pastries 
— deliciously! 
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This Wonderful Heater 
The “Holyoke”, can be installed in your 
country, suburban or city home at very 
low cost. Burns kerosene oil. We'll be 
glad to tell you more about it. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


PD 2066 « ited ahtcbadekes 
B.H.D. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 














DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 
fe, weiVestive spe.-dice ren 
i, be a Free Sos’? eof genus. 
Polk Miller Products Cor 


152 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, V. 












_—" BROTHERS 


TAGODER 


> For the sixth successive year the 
5 marvel of the brooding world. 
nt) ” Owners claim it “‘world’s 
aes best brooder.’ 
2 Raises 5% i 20% more 


EES? exclusive patented features 
CAD —saves time—labor—ends 
fire risks—clean—evonomi- 
cal—automatie heat con- 

m= trol. Gives long, satis- 
factory service. Get yours 


hardware store, or from 
us, eee FOR FREE 








With many, poultry 
sideline until we - them how to 








Stows' A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, Fruit hve ft 


Growers and Poultymen. 





S Branch’ 148 Codar St New York 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


3 Years $1.00; 9 Months Trial 25c 
Biggest and best poultry magazine. Established 
1895. Tells all about profitable poultry keeping. 
Up to-date, money-making ideas in every issue. 
50 to 160 pages monthly, with poultry pictures 
in natural colors. Send coin or stamps at our risk. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 220, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD ‘ENGINE COMPANY 
i 

















Electrical Gifts 
for Everyone 
| Continued from page 57 | 


the regulation, perpendicular toaster 
that turns the bread without burning 
the fingers, or toasts on both sides at 
the same time; there is the time- 
controlled toaster into which you put 
the bread, set the clock by pressing 
a lever which also tells the toaster 
how brown you like your toast, after 
which you sit back in peace and enjoy 
your grapefruit. When the toast 1s 
done to just the color you like it, the 
timer turns the current off and hands 
the toast out to you. 

For the family devoted to toasted 
sandwiches for Sunday night supper, 
noonday lunch, or as a labor-saver 
for any light meal, the flat toaster is 
varticularly convenient. The toast 
ies flat on the wire frames and re- 
ceives the heat rising directly from 
the element. It does its work quickly 
and efficiently. When one side of the 
sandwich is finished, you pick up the 

rack by the handle and give it a flip- 
flop to toast the other side. 

The percolator, too, is somewhat 
dressed up lately. For those who 
like drip coffee, a coffee-making ma- 
chine makes it superbly. Another 
kind of coffee-maker has a china pot 
and “no metal can touch it. 

The waffle iron is more than a 
waffle iron in most homes, as it is 
ideally adapted for baking chocolate 
or other cake, or gingerbread, or the 
many fancy waffles that are fully as 
good as cake. Its near neighbor is the 
pancake griddle which can be used 
as well for sausage and bacon, brown- 
ed hash, or other good foods. 


HE electric griddle is quite new. 

This model has a lid that lifts off 
during the baking. Such a handy 
contrivance does away with the 
smell of hot grease and the labor of 
standing at the hot stove. 

There is a new egg boiler (not pic- 
tured), an amazingly clever contriv- 
ance which steam-cooks four eggs at 
one time. You attach the current, 
place the eggs in the perforated ring, 
then pour two, three, or inore tea- 
spoonfuls of water in the small hole 
in the cover. The water makes the 
electrical connection and at the same 
time turns itself into steam. The 
steam cooks the eggs. When the 
water is all used, the electricity auto- 
matically shuts off and the eggs are 
done to the turn you like them. To 
hard-cook them, you merely add 
more water. These egg boilers come 
in two sizes, one to cook four eggs 
at a time, and one to cook only one. 

To use two or more electrical appli- 
ances on the table at one time, the 
gang-plug pictured is very conven- 
ient. There are several types of these 
on the market, the one pictured being 
chosen for illustration because it is 
finished to match the table-silver 
service. The non-breakable cord 
which fits any appliance and has a 
switch placed for easy finger-control 
is equally well liked by those who 
favor useful Christmas giving. 

The business girl who has a small 
apartment can use many table appli- 
ances or some electrical toilet articles. 
A pressing-iron helps greatly in enab- 
ling her to keep her clothes in order 
at a moderate cost. If a traveling- 
size iron is chosen, she would appre- 
ciate the convenience of having it 
come in a_ heat-proof, collapsible 
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The PRESIDENT is in 
ATLANTIC CITY 


This, the newest boardwalk hotel 
offers the finest accommodations, 
situated in the fashionable Chelsea 
section. 

Restaurant a la carte; Casino Sun Deck, 


overlooking ocean and boardwalk; swimming 
pool; music and dancing. 


Attractive booklet sent. 


F. L. Andrews, 


Manager 


















ameicen POUItry Guide FREE 
Tor profit, Also describes HotWeater & Electric, 
“Ideal”? incubators $11.50 Up 
“ideal” Brood Brooders = - $6.90 Up 


cal, Oil, and Electrie Brooders, 
Chicks social LOW PRICES! Witte Toner Baby 


1 W. MILLER CO., Box 40, Rockford, lil. 
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let EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE, 
America’s most carefully — poultry monthly, 
tell you how to get eggs the dead of winter. 
Newest discoveries mt 2s, marketing, etc., 
described by au Well illustrated. Send 
25e for 9 months trial; 1 yr. 50c; 3 yrs. $1.00. 


Everybodys Poultry Mag., Box 286A, Hanover, Pa. 













a WONDERFUL POUL TRY BOOK FREE 
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68 BREEDS osc'pstoy.eeste 
Seat Sore param ont 
W-A. Weber, B ae a Minn. 
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free book. Ff. W. MANN CO., 
Box 10, Milford, Mass. 

















eth BIG BOOK, in Colors 
successful Poul- 


be, cs aaa al pectic ae Paty 
PIGEON Seite 
PRANK POY, butt. ClintonJown 


RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit and Pleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 
W. V. MOORE, Sterling, Ul. 


. hens and males now half price . 
White Leghorn Thousands of laying pullete. 
Also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 28 yeare. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship c. o. d. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








































satchel. If she is planning a trip 
abroad for next summer, the iron 
pictured is particularly appropriate, 
as it-has two voltages, rating both 
110 and 220 volts, each available 
merely by attaching the plug to 
prongs marked correctly for the cur- 
rent you want. Voltages abroad are 
not standardized as they are in this 
country, and to be able to use the 
electric iron on any current which she 
happens to find without having the 
element changed will be convenient. 
If Mother belongs to the vanishing 
expertocracy’’ of home cooks, and 
wishes to keep up her membership 
without too much physical labor, a 
household mixing machine perhaps 
would be just the thing for her. They 
come in various sizes, from the model 
that falls just short of being a me- 
chanical maid-of-all-work, able to 
turn its skilled blades to any grind- 
ing, beating, stirring, turning, or cut- 
ting act which the need of the kitchen 
demands, to the tiny motor-driven 
mixer which can mix | Siaserer ivan 
ness soda-fountain drinks, make a 
mayonnaise, cream the foundation 
materials for a cake, and do other 
duties of similar nature. A very new 
one has a motor attached directly to 
the top of an ordinary egg beater. 
This will no doubt beat eggs as well as 
emulsify the heavier ingredients. 


“cc 


HERE is a long list of appliances 

that go under the name of “‘agift to 
mother” but from which all the mem- 
bers of the family enjoy an equal 
amount of benefit. here is the 
electric ironing-machine which would 
enable Mother to sit down while she 
ironed her entire week’s wash in a 
third to a half the time usually con- 
sumed; the electric refrigerator which 
does so much for everyone in the 
home; the washing mmchine, the 
vacuum cleaner; and the range, which 
can be bought in various sizes, from 
the “lam ket’’ models to the 
| otis | installed heavy-duty appli- 
| ance. Everybody contributes to a 
| gift like this, but at the same time 

everybody enjoys its benefits. 
Dad could probably use a cigar or 
| cigarette lighter, an electric razor, or 
| 





a good reading lamp, or perhaps, if he 
had the chance, a bowl 
the upholstery of the car. 
This year has seen the increase in 
the popularity of electrically operated 
| timekeepers, both clocks and “‘tele- 
| chrons.” The electric clock has the 
usual type of timing mechanisms 
and is kept wound by an electric 
motor. Many models are available, 
some with striking and chiming mech- 
anism, all sonnel by the same motor. 
In the telechron, however, the 
timing impulse is given by the current 
itself. It is a well-known fact that in 
most electric systems the current 
flows in one direction and then re- 
verses and flows in the opposite direc- 
tion a given number of times a sec- 
ond. This rhythmic alternation, called 
the current frequency, is harnessed to 
the time indicators thru its tiny motor 
and gives the timing impulse. The 
accuracy of these clocks is amazing. 
They do not tick and they require no 
oiling, regulation, cleaning, nor wind- 
ing. All you do is plug them in and 
the electric current does the rest as 
dependably as the current itself. 
he hands of the clock are moved 
by the tiniest of motors which con- 
sumes about two watts of electricity. 
An electrically operated time- 
keeper, whether it be a motorized 
clock or a telechron, is an ideal gift 
for the family or particularly for the 
| man of the family. 


cleaner for 
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This Is Your Protection: 


in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be refunded if you mentioned Better 
Homes and Gardens when you purchased the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest 


If you pus: hase any article advertised in Better 
Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented 
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